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HOW mae fERS HAVE YOU? 


Every friend is a customer . .. but not every 


customer is a friend. 


With today’s economic and political trends what 
they are, nothing was ever more true of bank- 
customer relationship. This morning Mr. Jones 
borrows some money and thanks you profusely 
. .. this evening he damns your institution for its 
“bigness.” The bank with the most customers 


often has the most enemies. 


To combat this ever-growing force in Public 


Opinion, over 500 of the leading advertising and 


public relations men in the banking field are 
banded together in the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. Through this non-profit organization, these 
men freely exchange the practices, thoughts and 
ideas on bank advertising, new business methods, 
Publicity and Public Relations, found in their 
daily work. This wealth of information is available 
to every member in the form of portfolios, leaflets 
and in the F.A.A. Bulletin. The membership fee 


is moderate. 


If your institution is not yet a member of F.A.A,, 


we should like to send you full particulars. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


PRESTON E. REED, Executive Vice-President 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 
PUBLICITY 


> >» » 


FOR THE BETTERMENT OF 
NEW BUSINESS METHODS » » » 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ADVERTISING 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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Attorney Member Aids Executive Committee 


Here is the experience of an attorney who has served on the execu- 
tive committee of The First National Bank of Racine, Wisconsin 
for 25 years. It shows what can be gained by instant legal opinion. 


By ELBERT B. HAND 


Hand and Quinn, Attorneys At Law; Director, First National Bank and Trust Co., Racine, Wis. 


ASMUCH as the board of direc- 
tors of a bank, which meets, 
usually, but once a month, en- 
trusts the daily operation of the 
bank to its executive committee, 
this committee should represent a 
cross-section of the life of the com- 
munity. In an industrial city such 
as Racine, we have found it advan- 
tageous to have a manufacturer, a 
building contractor, a retail mer- 
chant, a real estate broker, and a 
lawyer on this executive committee. 
By virtue of his active legal prac- 
tice, a lawyer has much information 
as to pending suits, business 
changes, and other items of import- 
ance in bank transactions. Contact 
with other lawyers may give him 
information that is not had by the 
officers of the bank, or by the other 
directors, which may be of much 


use in passing upon the desirability 
of a loan. His knowledge, too, by 
reason of his probate practice, not 
only of estates for which he may 
act as counsel for the executors, but 
in other estates, of which he may 
have knowledge, often gives him in- 
formation of value to the executive 
committee. 

The scope of the work of an ex- 
ecutive committee is very broad. 
Primarily, it passes on loans to be 
made, on lines of credit to be ex- 
tended, and on investments to be 
bought or sold. But in addition, it 
decides upon matters of policy; the 
compensation of its officers and 
employees; the advertising and 
publicity programs; the rates of 
interest to be exacted on loans and 
to be paid on time deposits; the 
hours of opening and closing the 


bank; the establishment of ex- 
curricular activities, such as travel 
bureaus, investment departments, 
and the like; and many other things 
coming up from day to day. 

Many of these matters must be 
decided promptly, and often in- 
volve questions of law. For ex- 
ample: What are the legal exemp- 
tions of a prospective borrower? 
When his statement shows a pre- 
ponderance of real estate, the ques- 
tion is important as to how the 
title to the real estate is held, 
whether in the name of the bor- 
rower alone or in the name of the 
borrower and his wife; and 
whether, in the event of his death, 
the bank could subject the real 
estate to the payment of the loan in 
the absence of sufficient personal 
property to pay it, if the real estate 


Typical Executive Committee Decisions In Which An Attorney Can Help 


1, What are legal exemptions 
of a prospective borrower? 

2. What would be the legal 
Tights of the bank to a borrow- 
er's real estate, if he died be- 
fore paying a loan? 

3. When is it essential to 
tequire a borrower's wife to 


sign a note with him? 

4. What are the legal rights 
of a guarantor on a note? 

5. How can the bank avoid 
a loss on a proposed bank- 
rupt? 

6. What are proper resolu- 
tion forms for corporations in 
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specific cases? 
7. How can the bank be 


fully protected when lending 
to a co-partnership? 


8. Is there any encumbrance 
on real estate, offered as secu- 
rity, which would endanger the 
bank's interest? 





An executive committee which includes an attorney in its membership can do its work 
with greater speed and confidence, reassured by the knowledge that they have a 
“watchdog” who is constantly alert for hidden pitfalls in the legal labyrinth. 


is held in so-called joint tenancy. 
For illustration: A _ prospective 


borrower files a financial statement 
showing a homestead, which he 
claims to be worth $25,000, with a 


mortgage on it of $10,000. The 
statement also discloses several 
houses unencumbered. He is apply- 
ing for a loan of $5,000 and must 
know immediately. The executive 
committee is in session. A lawyer 
can answer at once as to the legal 
status of the homestead loan and 
the homestead exemption, and 
would at once insist upon knowing 
whether the unencumbered real 
estate is held in joint tenancy; 
which case, in the event of the 
death of the husband, the real 
estate would all descend to his 
widow, free from the claims of his 
creditors. 

In such case, the attorney would 
demand that the note be signed by 
the wife also. As is often the case 
the borrower is waiting for the 
action of the committee, and in the 
absence of a lawyer on the com- 
mittee, it would be necessary to 
obtain the opinion of counsel, thus 
unnecessarily delaying the decision 
of the committee, to the disadvan- 
tage of the borrower and possibly 
the loss of a good customer. 

There is hardly a meeting of our 
executive committee at which some 
question of law does not arise, and 
often legal questions arise many 
times in a single meeting. Ques- 
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tions come up as to the form of 
guaranty written on a note or nego- 
tiable instrument, and the instru- 
ment is presented at the meeting to 
the attorney for approval. The 
rights of a surety or guarantor are 
guarded strictly and carefully by 
many legal, technical provisions, 
and the lawyer is able to answer at 
once whether the guaranties sub- 
mitted are in proper form. ; 

Legal questions frequently arise 
with reference to insolvent debtors 
and those in failing condition. Often 
a proposal prior to bankruptcy is 
made by debtor for a compromise 
of his debt and, as a basis for this 
proposed settlement, he submits a 
statement of his assets and liabili- 
ties. It is important to decide 
promptly whether the offer should 
be accepted. 

An attorney can advise the com- 
mittee at once what the debtor’s 
exemptions are; what claims, if 
any, are preferred; what wages 
must be paid in full; the value of 
securities which the bank may 
hold; the rights of offset by the 
bank; and various other intricate 
problems can be readily disposed 
of and the legal situation promptly 
determined. 

I have in mind a case of a good 
Many years ago in which a promi- 
nent manufacturing institution was 
in bankruptcy. A receiver was ap- 
pointed, and on the same day of his 
appointment, he presented a check 


on our bank for a very substantia) 
amount to close out the account of 
the bankrupt. It came to the 
attention of the committee while ip 
session and payment of the check 
was refused because of the right of 
the bank to offset the deposit 
against money due the bank from 
the bankrupt. 

The forms for resolutions of cor- 
porations and co-partners author. 
izing what officers and members are 
permitted to sign and _ endorse 
promissory notes are frequently 
submitted to the lawyer at execu- 
tive committee meetings, and the 
forms can be approved or disap- 
proved promptly. 

Loans upon real estate security 
frequently involve questions of law, 
There must be considered the rights 
of the wife, the question of me- 
chanics’ liens, easements, and many 
other questions involved in a real 
estate mortgage. In fact, because of 
the diversification of loans by a 
bank in a medium sized city, legal 
questions continually arise which 
should be answered promptly to the 
distinct advantage of the transac- 
tion of the bank’s business. 

A lawyer ordinarily is well read. 
In passing upon investments as dis- 
tinguished from loans, because of 
his general information and read- 
ing, his legal training and educa- 
tion, he will bring to each problem 
of investment a viewpoint some- 
what different from that of the 
banker, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer and the realtor. 

In making investments the mem- 
bers of an executive committee are 
in a sense prophets. To a certain 
extent, they are discounting the 
future and guessing as to future 
developments. They observe pres- 
ent trends of business, from all of 
which, in considering a_ specific 
investment, they have different 
considerations to advance which 
may be very important in finally 
determining whether the proposed 
investment is a wise one, and be- 
cause of the special training 
lawyers, I feel that a lawyer cal 
make suggestions or add some bit 
of information to the question a 
issue that none of the others would 
be likely to have. 

Any sizable loans and lines of 
credit are based upon financial 
statements. Although a financial 
statement in itself is rather a dty 
piece of reading, yet it tells a story, 
and one may read between the 
lines a history of perseverance, 
good management, and obstacles 
overcome in spite of adverse cil 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Public Likes No-Minimum Accounts 


The author’s experience indicates many good reasons 
for encouraging the use of small-balance accounts. 


HAT effect has the advent 
W:: the service charge had 

upon the owner of those ac- 
counts affected by such charges? 
Thousands of them have accepted 
the charge in good grace as a fair 
price to pay for service received. 
Others grumblingly submit to the 
charge each month, with a growing 
feeling of dissatisfaction. And some 
have bitterly drawn a check for 
their remaining balances, stuffed 
the money into their pockets and 
severed relations with the bank. 
The sum of all this equals a fairly 
large percentage of the banks’ 
public relations problem. 

The tremendous turnover in 
checking accounts is, in itself, a 
screaming reminder that all is not 
as it should be with Mr. and Mrs. 
America’s attitude toward this 
service. From the admittedly super- 
ficial statistics assembled on the 
subject, I think that it is safe to 
hazard a guess that some city banks 
have a checking account turnover 
of approximately 100% every five 
or six years. Why? Some of the 
feasons are; death, removal, dis- 
satisfaction, and disappointment. 
And it is a safe bet that the latter 
two rank high in the percentage 
column. 

As partial proof of this, there is 
today more than seven billion dol- 
dollars of coin and currency in cir- 
tulation. This represents an increase 
of approximately 50% over the 
boom year of 1929, in spite of the 
fact that wages are less, prices are 
lower and other factors point to 
less need for money in circulation. 
Servicing that unneeded excess cir- 
tilation holds a real opportunity 
for the banks to win friends and 
tustomers among the voting masses 
® the basis of usefulness to the 
tustomer and profit to the bank. 

How can the banks best service 
this need? Our bank, like lots of 
ther banks, believes the answer 
lies in the no-minimnm-balance, 
t0-monthly-service-charge check- 
ig account system. So, on February 
Iéth, 1939, we inaugurated this 
tvice and have been amazed by 
the reception accorded it. In fact, 
March, 1940 
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By RICHARD H. WELLS 


Asst. Cashier, State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 


during the month in which this 
service has been in operation, we 
have put on exactly twice as many 
accounts as we had estimated we 
could place on the books during the 
first year. 

Before going into details about 
our plan, a word about our bank 
for purpose of comparisons. We are 
125th in size in the country, second 
largest in Virginia and became 74 
years old on December 8th, 1939. 
We have a tremendous number of 
small accounts, checking and sav- 
ings, of individual Richmonders; in 
fact more than any other local bank. 
Nevertheless, our business is pri- 
marily that of a large, commercial 
bank in a Federal Reserve City. 
One third of our deposits come 
from other banks from all over the 
United States. The big, big major- 
ity of the balance comes from the 
larger national and local firms and 
corporations. 

Our entrance into the no-mini- 
mum-balance checking account 
field, therefore, did not involve any 
hope of materially boosting our 


Five Reasons For 
No-Minimum-Balance 
Checking Accounts 


1. To provide an alternative 
to the monthly service charge 
method. 


2. To decrease account turn- 
over. 


3. To attract new small ac- 
counts. 


4. To provide a feeder to 
personal loan and other de- 
partments. 

5. To extend an economical 
checking account service 
deeper into the voting masses. 


deposits. If the reasons were tabu- 
lated they would look something 
like this: 


1. To provide an alternative to 
the monthly service charge 
method. 

2. To decrease account turnover. 

3. To attract new small accounts. 

4. To provide a feeder to per- 
sonal loan and other depart- 
ments. 

5. To extend an _ economical 
checking account _ service 
deeper into the voting masses. 


That the service is useful and 
highly desired by a tremendous 
cross section of our citizenry has 
been pretty well proved. Our mis- 
take was in not installing the setv- 
ice sooner. 

The system used in handling our 
no-minimum-balance accounts is 
our own and is almost identical 
with that used in handling other 
individual ledger accounts. The 
ledger sheets differ in color from 
the regular ledger sheets as do the 
signature cards and deposit tickets. 
This serves more easily to identify 
them from regular checking ac- 
counts, because they are all run in 
together. The checks are self-iden- 
tifying, too, to those of us in the 
bank. But to the outsider, there is 
no mark or account number which 
distinguishes them from any other 
State-Planters check. 

The rules covering our no-mini- 
mum-balance checking accounts are 
simple and easily understood. 
Among other things, they set forth 
that: no minimum balance is re- 
quired; $5.00 will open an account; 
there is no monthly service charge; 
checks can be drawn without time 
restrictions, all in one day or over 
a period of months; statements are 
rendered three times a year (or on 
request for 25 cents); checks can 
be certified for 15 cents each; stop 
payment orders can be made at 50 
cents each; checks can be drawn 
against insufficient funds or uncol- 
lected balances but will be returned 
at a cost of $1.00 each; items de- 
posited and returned unpaid, 15 


(Continued on page 161) 
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Is There A Need For A Revision Of 


Capital Requirements For Banks And Trust Companies By States 


~ > > 
STATE POPULATION 
or TOWN 


COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


SavINncs 
Banks 


Trust 
COMPANIES 


Parp-IN 
CAPITAL 





a ee 3,000 
3,000—6,000 
6,000—50,000 


$ 25,000 
50,000 
100,000 


100% 





Ere 5,000 or less 
5,000—15,000 
50,000 + 


25,000 
100,000 
200,000 


100% 





NES 5.4 oe oes 2,500 
2,500—5,000 
5,000—50,000 
50,000 + 


25,000 
50,000 
100,000 
200,000 


100% 





California 
25,000—100,000 
100,000—200,000 
200,000 + 


50,000 
100,000 
200,000 
300,000 


200,000 


100% 





Colorado 4,000 
4,000-50,000 
50,000 + 


25,000 
50,000 
100,000 


50,000 


50,000 
100,000 100,000 


100% 





Connecticut 50,000 


50,000 + 


100,000 
200,000 


All Mutual with 


100,000 
no capital stock 


200,000 


100% 





Delaware 3,000 
3,000—100,000 
100,000 + 


50,000 
100,000 
200,000 


All Mutual with 
no capital stock 


200,000 
minimum 


100% 





District of Columbia.. 6,000 
6,000—50,000 
50,000 + 


50,000 
100,000 
200,000 


No projvision 


No provision 





3,000 
3,000 + 


100,000 
minimum 


100% 





7,500 
7,500 + 


60% 





3,000 
3,000-6,000 
6,000 + 





10,000 
10,000—50,000 
50,000 + 





3,000 
3,000-6,000 
6,000-—75,000 
15,000 + 











Kentucky 


50% 





Louisiana 


100% 





Maine 





Maryland 





Massachusetts 





Michigan 


Banks only— 
No capital 
required 


100% 
Plus 50% 
surplus 





Mutual Savings 
Banks only— 
No capital 
required 
Mutual Savings 
Banks only— 
No capital 


All Mutual 
with no 
capital stock 


25,000 


Special law 
on this 


25,000 
35,000 


100% 


100% 
Plus 20% 
surplus 


100% 
Plus 20% 
in Surplus 


100% 


100% 


No provision 


Capital 


Requirements 


Why should the minimum 
requirements for the capital 
of commercial banks vary 
from $10,000 to $100,000? 
Here is a compilation of 
capital requirements which 
can serve as a basis for 
the study of this subject. 


APITAL requirements for 
banks vary considerably, the 
greatest uniformity being 
$25,000 as the minimum capital. 
Tabulations indicate that these 
variations are not only between 
states, but also within a state be- 
tween the various kinds of banks. 
Thus, in one state, Texas, while the 
minimum capital for commercial 
banks is fixed at $17,500, that of 
savings banks is placed at $10,000, 
and that of trust companies at 
$50,000. 


The greatest similarity among 
commercial and savings banks and 
trust companies is found at $25,000 
as the minimum capital require- 
ment. This amount prevails 
throughout 13 states. The smallest 
capital allowed is $10,000, which 
sum is provided for in four states— 
Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and 
South Carolina. 


In three states—Tennessee, Min- 
nesota, and Kansas—$20,000 is 
the minimum; in two states— 
Kentucky and North Dakota— 
$15,000; in eight states, $50,000; and 
in one state, Connecticut, $100,000. 
In Rhode Island, no minimum is 
set, but the proposed capital is sub- 
ject to the approval of the State 
Board of Bank Incorporation. 

In two states, Maryland and New 
Hampshire, where the minimum 
capital for commercial banks and 
trust companies is set at $25,000, 
the law makes provision for only 
the mutual type of savings bank, 
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for which no capital is required. 
The same situation applies in the 
case Of Maine and Massachusetts, 
with the exception that the mini- 
mum is put at $50,000 instead of 
$25,000. 


Federal laws governing national 
banks and those within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia agree on $50,000 
as the minimum requirement, but 
make no provision for the organiza- 
tion of savings banks and trust 
companies. 


As to the disparities within the 
individual states, such examples as 
the following best tell the story: 


Louisiana, for instance, has set 
the minimum for commercial banks 
and trust companies at $25,000, and 
that of savings banks at $30,000. 
In Montana, $25,000 has been fixed 
as the minimum for commercial 
banks, while for trust companies 
and savings banks, this sum has 
been increased to $100,000. In still 
another state, Missouri, $15,000 is 
the minimum for commercial banks, 
$10,000 for savings banks, and 
$50,000 for trust companies. 


In seven states the laws have set 
similar minimums for commercial 
and savings banks, but have raised 
the amount where the organization 
of trust companies is involved. 


For instance, in one state, Utah, 
while the minimum for commercial 
and savings banks is placed at 
$25,000, it is advanced to $100,000 
in the case of trust companies. 
Action of like nature has been taken 
in six states—Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, West Virginia, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, and Oregon—as can readily 
be seen by consulting the table. 


With respect to the variations 
found to exist in the requirements 
governing the different kinds of 
banks, five states, for example, re- 
quire larger sums for the organi- 
zation of trust companies than for 
that of commercial and savings 
banks, whereas, in another, West 
Virginia, the law provides that both 
savings and commercial banks must 
have higher maximums than trust 
companies in cities over 50,000 
population. In still another, Mis- 
souri, savings banks are permitted 
to have lower maximums than are 
commercial banks and trust com- 
panies. 


In the matter of paid-in capital 
Ttequirements we also find consider- 
able divergence, with 100% being 
the most popular specification. This 


amount is required by the laws of 
40 states. 
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Capital Requirements For Banks And Trust Companies By States 


Strate 


COMMERCIAL 
Banks 


POPULATION 


Patp-In 
CaPITAL 


Trust 
CoMPANIES 





Montana 


$25,000 
30,000 
50,000 


$100,000 100% 


100,000 
100,000 





Nebraska 


Special 
requirements. 
See law 





Nevada 





New Hampshire 


Mutual and 
guaranty 
Savings 
Banks only 





New Jersey 


50,000 





New Mexico 


25,000 





New York 


Mutual Savings 
Banks only. No 
capital required 





North Carolina 


25,000 
30,000 
50,000 
100,000 





North Dakota 


25,000 
50,000 
50,000 





Ohio 


35,000 
50,000 
100,000 





100,000 


10,000 
15,000 





Oregon 


25,000 
50,000 
100,000 
200,000 





Pennsylvania 


50,000 
100,000 
200,000 


000 
60,000—50,000 
50,000 + 


Mutual Savings 
Banks only. No 
capital required 


150,000 
200,000 
300,000 





Rhode Island 


No limits set, but t/he proposed capjital is subject to] the approval of 
the Board of Incorporation 





South Carolina 


10,000 
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Vermont 


Capital Stock|Optional 


100% 





Virginia 


50,000 


50,000 Minimum of 





Washington 


338 
35 


83 


, 100% 

60,000 
70,000 
80,000 





West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Federal Laws Govern- 
ing National Banks. 


8s 
323) 55 


3x2 
3335 


Mutual Savings 
Banks only. No} requirements. 
capital required See law 


No prjovision No provision 
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How To Use Advisory Investment Service 


After aiding many banks in passing judgment on investment situations, 
the author concludes that the Investment Advisory Services are valua- 
ble—provided they are used. He suggests a routine for using them. 


ANKS have been solicited for 

subscriptions to various print- 

ed bond advisory services so 
often that the question is frequently 
asked, “What is their practical 
value?” If a tabulation were made 
of the opinions of various bankers, 
my guess would be that the major- 
ity would favor the services. 

After all, regardless of the crit- 
icisms that may have been leveled 
against them, the average bond 
service has done a pretty good job 
over the past 10 years. It is true 
there have been mistakes and that 
some predictions have not come 
true but if the good features are 
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studied, it will be found that each 
service kas rendered a definite aid 
to bankers at a very small cost. 

In analyzing some of the criti- 
cisms that have been made against 
various printed services, I have dis- 
covered, in many cases, that the 
individual making the criticism has 
unknowingly expected too much 
and, in many cases, has expected 
the service to perform the functions 
of a private consultant. Any of the 


larger bond advisory services, such 
as Fitch’s Bond Record, Moody's 
Bond Survey, Poor’s Bond Survey, 
and Standard Statistics Bond Out- 
look, are written from an imper- 
sonal viewpoint and are not in any 
way intended to replace the serv- 
ices of an individual consultant, 
because all of these organizations 
maintain supervisory departments, 

Experience has proved that the 
value of any advisory service de- 
pends entirely upon the manner in 
which it is used. If each issue is 
read very hurriedly and cast aside, 
then very little value is obtained. 
On the other hand, if the officer 
responsible for the bank’s portfolio 
will take the time to study the 
service every week upon its arrival, 
a great amount of value can be re- 
ceived for a small amount of money. 

Usually, each issue will contain 
a current opinion upon the bond 
market followed by discussions of 
various issues and specific recom- 
mendations. Reorganizations are 
mentioned and new issues are often 
commented upon. Careful study of 
each current issue will not only 
keep the bank officer informed, but 
it will give him many ideas which, 
in turn, can be used and applied to 
the situation in his own institution. 


Condition Of The Bond Market 


All advisory services devote some 
space to a discussion each week of 
the bond market. Some may com- 
ment separately upon a_ specific 
group, such as U. S. Governments, 
Municipals, Railroads, Utilities or 
Industrials. Charts of bond prices, 
together with bond averages, are 
given to show the current trend. In 
addition, some services show the 
action of various groups by ratings 
which give a picture of the action 
of bonds in certain quality groups. 
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Any bond advisory service is only as 
good as the “essence” of valuable infor- 
mation you extract from it—not a difficult 
procedure when you know the method. 
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Thus, if the banker will study and 
analyze this information as it comes 
to him weekly, he will have a very 
clear picture of the condition of the 
market that will help him in the 
selection of new offerings currently 
advertised by bond houses. As an 
example: Poor’s Bond Survey of 
January 3, 1940, gives the Outlook 
for Utility Bonds and the following 
week (issue of January 9, 1940), 
this is followed by data on second- 
grade utilities and also a chart of 
pond yields by ratings, going back 
to 1934. Thus, the subscriber can 
see at a glance the market action of 
any group for a period of five years. 


Industry Surveys 


Practically all of the bond serv- 
ices give very brief surveys of 
individual industries. While these 
surveys are very short and concise, 
they give a clear picture without 
going into details. This gives the 
bank officer enough facts to keep 
him informed without the necessity 
of making extensive analyses him- 
self. For instance: Standard Statis- 
tics “Bond Outlook” (issue of Jan- 
uary 13, 1940), has a discussion 
of “Manufactured Gas Company 
Bonds” in which is a brief survey 
of the industry and a discussion of 
specific issues. In the same issue, 
comment is made upon “Machinery 
Bonds” with information upon in- 
dividual companies. This company 
also has a section called “Analysis 
of Pending Offerings”. 

“Moody’s Bond Survey” has a 
section entitled, “Review of Indi- 
vidual Companies”. Under this 
heading are discussed from time to 
time, companies and developments 
of interest or importance affecting 
companies whose bonded indebted- 
hess commands investment interest. 

The “Fitch Bond Record” has an 
interesting weekly department 
called “Business Activity” in which 
actual statistics on the current busi- 
hess picture are given to the reader. 


Suggestions On Reading 


If a definite plan is followed in 
reading your service, it soon be- 
comes a habit and the weekly pe- 
Tusal consumes little time. As most 
services provide a binder for filing 
current issues, it is important that 
recent information be kept readily 
accessible. It is suggested that the 
latest issue be filed on top so that 
a quick reference to issues for the 
past few weeks can be made with 
little confusion. 

The first step would be to read 
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any information upon current busi- 
ness trends. If weekly indicators 
are provided such as in Poor’s “In- 
vestment Advisory Service” and 
Standard Statistics’ “Outlook for 
the Security Markets”, they should 
be studied to determine any changes 
of importance in fundamental con- 
ditions. 

The next step would be to review 
comments upon the bond market. 
The reader’s conclusions from 
studying business conditions plus 
the information on the bond mar- 
ket will help in developing the cur- 
rent policy on new purchases. If a 
period of doubt exists, the banker 
would hesitate to make purchases 
of long-term bonds which could de- 
cline very easily with a rise in 
interest rates. 

Following the procedure, the 
banker could then spend the bal- 
ance of his time reading any analy- 
ses of new issues or other bonds 
which the service may bring to his 
attention as being attractive pur- 
chases. From his knowledge of the 
needs of his own bank, he can de- 
cide whether these issues will have 
any interest to him. 

The analyses made of various 
bond issues form a permanent file, 
if the banker is careful to preserve 
all copies of his service and file 
them as suggested. As a rule, a cur- 
rent index is supplied at regular 
periods and these issues are in- 
cluded in the index, so that it would 
be very simple to use them for 
future reference. 


How To Interpret 
Recommendations 


In following the’ recommendations 
of any printed service, the banker 
should carefully study them as they 


Suggested Plan For 
Reading A Bond Service 


l. Read discussion of current 
business trends. 

2. Study the- weekly indicat- 
ors. 


3. Review 
bond market. 


4. Read analyses of new 
issues or other bonds classified 
as attractive purchases. 


5. File the latest reports on 
top in the binder supplied by 
the service. 


comments on the 


apply to his institution. He must 
interpret the advisability of follow- 
ing the recommendation only if it 
will be to his advantage to do so. 
Attention is called to the fact that 
these recommendations are made in 
a broad and general way and no 
printed service can attempt to apply 
them individually. The service is 
making this same recommendation 
to hundreds of subscribers, believ- 
ing that each subscriber will use 
his own judgment in applying the 
recommendation to his own situa- 
tion. 

A good example of an interpre- 
tation of a recommendation to the 
individual institution can be had in 
an incident that occurred recently. 
A bank officer who employs the 
writer as consultant called my 
attention to a service recommenda- 
tion to sell two bonds that were in 
his portfolio. Both were railroad 
issues that were purchased at higher 
levels and both bonds had formerly 
been favorably regarded for they 
were first mortgages and underly- 
ing issues. 

The advisory service in anticipa- 
tion of a slowing down of business 
activity felt that it would be safer 
to sell these issues now as a hedge 
against a possible market decline 
later. The service, however, pointed 
out that the basis or reason for the 
recommendation was purely upon 
a “when, as, and if it occurred” 
basis. There was no real danger — 
threatened immediately. 

If these issues were sold, it meant 
that the bank would take a loss of 
131% points on one issue and 8 points 
on the other. A study of recent 
earnings of both companies revealed 
that they were doing better now 
than in the past two years. Further 
analysis revealed that if the worst 
happened by the bonds defaulting, 
the odds were all in favor of both 
issues coming through any reorgan- 
ization undisturbed because of the 
importance of the property mort- 
gaged. The sale of these two issues 
meant that the bank would have to 
charge several thousand dollars to 
profit and loss when it was not ad- 
visable. Therefore, the recommen- 
dation was not followed. 

If the bank had purchased these 
bonds within recent months, the 
recommendation could have been 
followed because the sale could be 
made with a slight loss that would 
be offset by the risk involved in 
continuing to hold the bonds. 

It is important that the subscriber 
use discretion in applying recom- 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Director-Credit Manager — 


A Doubly Beneficial Combination 


He’s a better director because he is a retail store credit manager 
and he’s a better credit manager because he’s a bank director. 


’S pretty hard to get a clear in- 

sight into John Doe’s possibilities 

as a credit risk from such a 
sketchy report as this. Yet this is 
often the extent of the report when 
the bank asks for information from 
the local credit bureau, and it’s up 
to the banker who wants to make 
the most of local investment pos- 
sibilities to get more illuminating 
details at a minimum of time and 
cost. 

Or, if John Doe is in need of 
financial help and has not yet 
thought of the bank, it may take 
just a friendly word from someone 
he knows and respects to make him 
a worthwhile customer of the bank. 

Giving credit wisely and profit- 
ably is much more than an across- 
the-counter transaction, as every- 
one working in this field well 
knows. 

I believe that, with changing 
sources of business in banking to- 
day, the retail credit man can be as 
important a source of information 
to bankers as the manufacturer or 
the professional man. The credit 
man’s close contact with the “man 
on the street,” the newest source of 
business to the bank, helps him to 
give a type of information that the 
modern banker cannot ignore. 

For five years, I have been on 
the board of directors of a bank in 
Milwaukee. On our board are two 
bank officers, a manufacturer, the 
owner of a butcher shop, the man- 
ager of a picture framing business, 
and the credit manager of a large 
department store. 

Being a member of the board of 
directors has brought benefits to me 
that are so important in my work 
that I feel as if I could not afford 
to miss a single meeting. I believe 
strongly that my regular attend- 
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ance has given just as many ad- 
vantages to the bank I serve. 

There is nothing more natural 
than for a store customer who has 
a credit account with us to sit down 
and talk over his (or her, as is 
often the case) entire financial 
standing with the credit manager. 
These customers seek out my point 
of view on their financial predica- 
ments, and appreciate a loan sug- 
gestion from me, if a bank can be 
of some help. 

A retail credit man is known by 
thousands of people in his commu- 
nity. If the store has a good rating, 
people are likely to have a good 
deal of respect and confidence in 
his judgment. 

In our daily conversations with 
customers who come in for confi- 
dential advice, we’re more likely to 
get the real opinions of the average 
man and woman. Because we mix 
with the store customers constantly, 
we find out what they’re really 
thinking. 

The other day, for instance, a 
man came in to tell me that he had 
been refused a loan by his bank. 


“I can’t understand why they 
took that attitude,” he said. 

I was able to tell this man why 
it was impossible for the banker to 
grant him a loan. The man was 
honest, but he didn’t have any col- 
lateral. I explained to him just what 
the bank’s position on the matter 
was, and why they could not afford 
to extend the kind of credit he 
wanted. 

I had known this man over a 
period of years, and I could show 
him that it was no reflection on him 
that the banker turned down his 
loan. The entire situation had, of 


course, been explained to him at 
the bank, but he wasn’t satisfied, 
He thought the banker was being 
kind only to get rid of him. 

But to get back to John Doe's 
financial report from the credit 
bureau. A brief report that indi- 
cates a man’s slowness in paying 
loans should serve as a warning to 
check for further information. Too 
often, however, if reports are un- 
favorable from the credit bureau, 
the banker is likely to let the mat- 
ter drop. 

But a brief story in a credit re- 
port doesn’t always give the true 
story of how the prospective bor- 
rower would handle his transaction 
with the bank. John Doe may have 
had an unfortunate accident which 
prevented him from taking care of 
his furniture bill as quickly as he 
is in the habit of paying off obliga- 
tions. Any of a number of things 
may have happened, which the 
store’s credit man would be able to 
explain. 

I have discussed with bankers of 
my acquaintance the reasons why 
the experience of a credit man can 
temper the decision of the board of 
directors. The vice president of a 
bank in a small town near Mil- 
waukee tells me that there is a man 
on his board who was the credit 
manager of a large plow company 
for many years. His knowledge of 
people, gained from his credit ex- 
perience, helped him to steer judg- 
ments into channels that eventually 
meant profits for the bank. 

Because farm paper did not liqui- 
date as quickly as other papers, 
some of the other directors were 
quick to suggest taking action. Then 
the credit manager would tell about 
his experiences with the farmer 
customers of his company. 

“The farmer may not liquidate 
his paper as fast as some other 
businessmen might, but his account 
is sound and the farmer will pay 
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Frequently the director with retail credit experience can render valuable service to both the loan 
officer and the loan applicant, by sitting down with them in an advisory capacity. 


when he can,” he would say. 

The credit man’s experience can 
be helpful to the bank in another 
way. When small concerns in our 
community are expanding, the 
credit experience of a large store 
can be of real help to a smaller 
store. Our bank feels a responsi- 
bility to the community in helping 
that business grow, and our bank 
president frequently refers these 
smaller retailers to me for credit 
suggestions. Sometimes the bank 
president and I sit down with the 
customer and go over his problems 
with him, to give him concrete sug- 
gestions. 

In analyzing a statement of a 
prospective borrower, a_ credit 
man’s experience in breaking down 
accounts receivable and extending 
credit, and his knowledge of the 
specific kind of business that the 
retailer caters to, helps him to see 
weak spots in a retailer’s paper that 
aman engaged in other work might 
pass over 

I remember one concern that was 
losing money in spite of doing a 
large volume of business, mainly 
because of an unsound credit policy. 
After one or two meetings to iron 
out his difficulties, the store man- 
agers were able to make changes 
that definitely improved their busi- 
ness. 

But it isn’t only the bank which 
profits from the credit man’s serv- 
ice on a bank’s board of directors. 
I'm frank to confess that my attend- 
ance at directors’ meetings—and I 
make a point of attending all meet- 
ings regularly—has given me an in- 
sight into the credit standing of the 
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people in our community which I 
could never have received through 
any other source. 

Often the information furnished 
me by credit applicants leads me to 
assume that their total income is 
far less than it actually is. When 
such a man’s credit standing is 
analyzed in detail at a director’s 
meeting, and I learn that he has a 
greater ability to pay than I had at 
first supposed, it is easy for me to 
extend larger amounts of credit. 

On the other hand, there are fre- 
quent credit customers who lead 
me to believe that they have a 
greater income than they possess, 
and the real situation is often re- 
vealed through my relations with 
the bank. 

Frequently, inside information on 
credit customers has helped me to 
collect payments which in the ordi- 
nary course would have taken much 
longer to handle. In one case, a 
man owed us considerable money 
for more than a year. I took it for 
granted that the information he had 
given me about his inability to pay 
was correct, and I didn’t try to 
force the issue. 

When I became a member of the 
board at the bank, one of the first 
things that came to my attention 
was that this man had a loan which 
was covered by a large margin of 
bonds and other securities. This 
gave me an entirely new slant on 
the case. Without divulging this in- 
formation to the customer, I was 
able to have an understanding with 
him, and the bill was paid. 

Attendance at board meetings 
helps me to know how local firms 


are working, and gives me a better 
knowledge of conditions in our 
home territory. In my line of work, 
I must have a knowledge of all lines 
of business activity in the commu- 
nity, just as the loan officer must. 

In retail selling, we don’t have 
much contact with the wholesale 
businesses, and yet it’s important to 
us to know conditions in these fields 
in order to control credits. Listen- 
ing to the discussions at board meet- 
ings, and getting the opinion of the 
manufacturer and the bankers on | 
our board helps me to get a clear 
picture of conditions. 

Since my hours at the store are 
long, I don’t have as much time as 
I feel I need to keep my fingers on 
the pulse of general business condi- 
tions. I can pick up knowledge at 
board meetings that would take me 
many hours of s_udy if I had to get 
it in other ways. 

I appreciate the fact that each 
board of directors must be chosen 
according to the specific needs of 
the community which a bank is 
serving, and that each type of busi- 
ness man can give information that 
is of special value to a bank. But 
no longer can bank directors be 
chosen merely for the outward 
prestige they may bring. With mod- 
ern banks investing almost a third 
of their assets locally, the banker’s 
problems are more closely allied 
than ever before to the business 
men who deal with the average man 
on the street. The credit man is 
very close to the average custom- 
er’s financial problems, and his 
experiences are well worth the 
aggressive banker’s consideration. 
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Bank Personal Loans Justified 
By This Record Of Experience 


When 50% of the borrowers in a bank’s personal loan depart- 
ment have never borrowed from any other agency, it would 
appear that a new and needed service is being supplied. 


HE growth of personal loan 

and time sales departments in 

commercial banks is very sig- 
nificant. Approximately 50% of all 
such departments in existence to- 
day have been opened in the last 
four years—or since 1935. Some 
25% of the present day total had 
their inception during the previous 
four-year period. This means that 
75% of all of the departments in 
existence today have been opened 
in the last eight years. Less than 
10% of the present departments 
were in existence prior to 1925. 

Before we consider the economic 
basis for the commercial banks’ 
entrance into the field of consumer 
credit, you may be interested in 
some factual data I have prepared 
relative to the borrowing charac- 
teristics of the people who make up 
this vast market. These statistics 
which I give you are a result of a 
sample test of a block of 10,000 
personal loans of The Cleveland 
Trust Company made during the 
current year. 

The most popular type of per- 
sonal loan’ was the single name 
type which constituted about 50% 
of the total. This does not run true 
to form with personal loan depart- 
ments generally, since single name 
paper usually amounts to only 
about 25%. Of our business this 
year, 25% were co-maker loans, 
whereas the national figures show 
approximately 50% on a co-maker 
basis. The remaining 25% were 
made up of secured loans with 
such collateral as automobiles, 
listed stocks and bonds, and other 
types of security. This follows 
pretty well the national percentage. 

Our consumer credit operations 
are highly departmentalized and, 
in addition to our personal loan 
department, we have separate de- 
partments for the financing of 
automobiles, household appliances, 
small industrial equipment, mod- 
ernization of homes and business 
property, and heavy industrial 
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equipment and soft goods on an 
indirect basis. This departmental- 
ization affects the character of our 
direct personal loan business be- 
cause much of the normal personal 
loan business is forced into other 
channels. Of our strictly personal 
loans, 80% matured in 12 equal 
monthly installments or less; about 
5% in 15 months; and about 15% 
in 18 months. It is interesting to 
note that only .3 of 1% of our paper 
was in excess of 18 months. 

In respect to dollar size—40% of 
our loans were for amounts rang- 
ing from $100 to $199; 20% from 
$200 to $299; and 40% in excess of 
$300. Our average loan which was 
considerably more than $300, was 
well above the national average 
which is, as nearly as we can deter- 
mine, slightly over $200. 


As to why people borrow, our 
figures do not run true to average 
since, again, we force most loans 
for durable consumer goods through 
separate departments created to 
handle this business. This means 
that our loans are largely for the 
payment of goods and services pre- 
viously consumed. For example— 
50% of all of our loans are to con- 
solidate outstanding indebtedness 
or paradoxically as it may seem, to 
enable people to get out of debt. 
Ten per cent were for medical pur- 
poses, such as hospitalization, doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, and the like; 
10% for business purposes; 10% 
for taxes and insurance, and so on, 
and the remaining 20% covered a 
wide variety of purposes, including 
education, vacation and advance- 
ment, investment, purchases, and 
so on. 

The occupations of the borrowers 
are in themselves interesting. Fully 
25% of our borrowers are in the 


skilled and unskilled labor group. 
Next in importance are office 
workers and self-employed people 
or proprietors. These two groups 
each make up 15%, or a total of 
30%. Next are those of supervisory 
capacity, (office and store manag- 
ers and foremen.) which accounts 
for an additional 10%. Another 
10% are made up of salesmen and 
kindred workers. Eight per cent 
consists of professional and tech- 
nical people, and 6% are federal, 
state and city employees. The re- 
maining 11% are composed of 
executives and service people such 
as motormen, bus drivers, and the 
like. 

Even more interesting is the in- 
come of these borrowers. Only 7% 
had an annual income of between 
$600 and $1,200; 10% between 
$1,200 to $1,500; 45% between 
$1,500 to $2,400. More interesting 
yet: 30% had incomes of $2,400 to 
$4,800 and 8% had incomes of 
$4,800 and up. There were almost 
as many in excess of $7,200 as there 
were in excess of $4,800. Ninety- 
three percent of our borrowers had 
an income greater than the national 
average and almost 40% received 
more than $2,400 a year. You can 
see from this income data why our 
average loan is larger than the 
national average. 


We believe that a new business 
should be able to justify its en- 
trance and subsequent existence in 
the field of its activity. If there are 
two drug stores on opposite corners 
and another drug store opens on a 
third corner, the new one could 
not justify its existence unless it 
created a new service not pre- 
viously obtainable. Our figures have 
conclusively shown that we have 
rendered a new service. It was be- 
cause of our deep interest in the 
question of justifying our new 
service that we went to so much 
trouble to keep this data. 


Less than 20% of our borrowers 
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had outstanding balances with 
other lending agencies and this 
indebtedness in over 50% of the 
cases was less than $100. 

About 40% of all of our borrow- 
ers had ever borrowed from any 
lending agency before. Let us get 
that straight; only four out of 
every ten borrowers, exclusive of 
those who had outstanding bal- 
ances with other lending agencies, 
had ever borrowed at any time 
from any lending agency. These 
agencies include most all of the 
finance companies, which means 


that, theoretically, 
only four out of 
every ten had bor- 
rowed or bought 
anything on time 
through a finance 
company. 

If we eliminate 
those who had used 
a finance company, 
but had not bor- 
rowed directly, we 
find that over 50% 
of our personal loan 
users represented 


Everyday Loans to 
Everyday People 
for Everyday Needs 


Here are some typical Cleveland Trust Personal Loans: 


SEPH_ is a shipping clerk with JAMES is 2 salesman. Obtained 
& good record ass seady worker. He loan of $120 for moving expenses 
needed $200 for an emergency operation THEODORE 
oa his child. Got a prompt loan at our 
bank near his plant 


Typical 
Adver- 
tisernents 
Used To 
“Sell’’ The 
Bank's an Automobile 
Personal or Home Appliances? 


Loan AUTOMOBILE LOANS COLLATERAL LOANS 
Ask your Dealer for . EXECUTIVE LOANS | iy PROPERTY 
: 
Services 


Cleveland Trust Rates pr hacen 
ast / 


CO-MAKER LOANS 
vt 
—_ 


works ia a factory 
Borrowed $200 to pay back tax 
avoiding penalty 

_is @ school teacher. OSCAR__ iss 
Had a chance to save considerable money tained loan of $500 to i 
by paying several small bills sod loans. 


Borrowed $300 at low cost. advantage of cash discounts of 


Cleveland Trust Persona! Loans 
Can Be Planned for YOUR Needs, Too 
Prompt Service - Low Cost - Helpful Advice 
Convenient Cleveland Trust Neighborhood Banks 


Buying 


“We're glad we 

8 participation of the United States 
would have on our portfolio of per- 
sonal loans. I found that of all 


followed that 


The Kind of 
Personal Loan You Want.. 
the way it should be made 


Nearly $0 years of banking experience gives The Cleveland Trust Company 
an exceptional insight into money problems, and a fund of knowledge for 
their solution, that will prove highly beneficial in your Personal Loan needs. 
Loans Like These Are Typical of Cleveland Trust Service 


\ 


Cleveland Trust Personal Loans 
Can Be Planned for YOUR Needs, Too 
Prompt Service + Low Cost Helpful Advice 
Convenient Cleveland Trust Neighborhood Banks 


EXECUTIVE LOANS COLLATERAL LOANS 
BUSINESS MEN'S LOANS 


MODERNIZATION LOANS 
AUTOMOBILE LOANS 


CO-MAKER LOANS 


Che Cleveland Crust Company 
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purely virgin busi- 
ness—new business, 
if you please. 

In this way, you 
can see that we 
have provided a 
service which, for 
one reasOn or an- 
other, has hereto- 
fore not been used 
by 50% of our pres- 
ent personal loan 
borrowers. 

One more piece of 
interesting factual 
data—with the out- 
break of the Euro- 
pean war I was cu- 
rious to know what 
effect the possible 


our borrowers between the ages of 
21 and 31, only 7% were borrowers ~ 
on a single name basis and this 7% 
had outstanding balances of in- 
debtedness as of July 31 of less 
than 2% of our total personal loan 
outstandings. About 8% of all of 
our co-maker borrowers were be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 31, but 
we did not feel the volume suffi- 
ciently important to analyze the 
ages of their co-makers. Undoubt- 
edly a large percentage of these 
would have had co-makers over 31. 
Less than 5% of all of our bor- 
rowers with automobile and col- 
lateral loans were between the 
ages of 21 and 31. You can see, 
therefore, that in the event of our 
entrance into the war, (heaven 
forbid) our personal loan portfolio 
would not be greatly affected. 
Personal loan losses of commer- 
cial banks generally have been 
less than %4 of 1% of the total 
volume. It seems to me that this is 
unusually low and that our busi- 
ness would be healthier and that 
we would be rendering a greater 
public service if the losses were 
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nearer 42 of 1% of the total vol- 
ume. 

Of course, we cannot consider 
the commercial banks’ place in the 
consumer credit field without giv- 
ing some thought to its gross and 
net income. In considering the 
great variety of charges made by 
banks for personal loans, and con- 
sidering the types of various busi- 
nesses handled, and further consid- 
ering other charges such as serv- 
ice charges, delinquent fees, and 
others, I estimate that the average 
gross income of commercial banks 
engaged in making personal loans 
would be around 11%. 

There are a number of reasons 
why we cannot intelligently dis- 
cuss the cost of acquisition and 
operation. Very few banks have 
given the proper attention to cost 
accounting in the handling of this 
business. Then, there is no uniform 
basis of proportioning general bank 
overhead to such departments. In 
some cases, we find they are 
charged so much for the cash they 
employ, and in other instances, the 
departments bear the proper ratio 
of acquisition expense of such 
funds employed. Handling costs 
have to be considered in two ways: 
First, from the standpoint of their 
percentage of the cash employed; 
and second (and more important) 
on the basis of their per-item cost. 
I think I had best leave the cost 
figures in respect to the handling 
and the acquisition of this business 
in saying that, on the average, if a 
6% discount charge is used, a loan 
of $100 will show a slight loss, and 
that no profit can be made on loans 
at that rate unless they are in ex- 
cess of $100. 

Naturally, since accurate han- 
dling cost figures are so hard to 
obtain, it is very difficult to deter- 
mine the net profit of commercial 
banks engaged in this business. I 
can say that net profits for banks so 
engaged should approximate 512% 
on the cash employed before re- 
serves for losses, and approximately 
414% after such reserves. 


Since there is more accurate data 
obtainable on banks engaged in 
this business in New York State, it 
is very interesting to note that of 
all the banks so engaged in that 
state with outstandings in excess of 
$75,000, only one showed a loss and 
that loss was considerably less than 
1%. When considering these per- 
centages of net profit available for 
banks engaged in the personal loan 
business, let me remind you that 
the average earning rate on earn- 
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Three Quotations 
Justifying Bank 
Personal Loans 


1. Less than 20% of our bor- 
rowers had outstanding balances 
with other lending agencies and 
this indebtedness in over 50% 
of the cases was less than $100. 


2. About 40% of all of our bor- 
rowers had ever borrowed from 
any lending agency before. Let 
us get that straight; only four out 
of every ten borrowers, exclu- 
sive of those who had outstand- 
ing balances with other lending 
agencies. These agencies in- 
clude most all of the finance 
companies, which means that, 
theoretically, only four out of 
every ten had borrowed or 
bought anything on time through 
a finance company. 


3. If we eliminate those who 
had used a finance company 
but had not borrowed directly, 
we find that over 50% of our 
personal loan users represented 
purely virgin business—new 
business, if you please. 





ing assets of banks generally is 
only about 242% before losses and 
less than 1% after charge-offs. The 
earning rate of personal loan de- 
partments, after reserve for losses, 
is more than six times as great as 
the earning rate on the other earn- 
ing assets of banks. 

The ever-changing condition of 
business, of our national life, of our 
political economy, has changed the 
whole earning pattern of our banks. 
The volume of commercial credit 
has been reduced more than 50%. 
This is partly due to the fact that 
other credit agencies have absorbed 
a good part of this wholesale money 
market. Then too, we are in an era 
of retailing money and those re- 
cipients of such retail money profits 
are supplying the wholesale needs 
of business to insure a continuation 
of this business, thereby reducing 
the need for wholesale bank credit 
and also reducing its cost—namely, 
interest rates. 

Our present day political econ- 
omy materially induces lower in- 
terest rates by helping to maintain 
a rate consciousness. Moreover, we 
are feeling the effects of statutory 
regulation and increased taxation. 
To some extent too, the demand for 





greater public service has increased 
bank operating costs. 

Because of these factors, there- 
fore, is it not logical for banks to 
adjust their methods to the present 
day business economy by entering 
the retail money market via time 
sales financing and personal loans? 

Briefly this business can do a great 
deal more than directly increase 
bank earnings. It can favorably af- 
fect their earning power because of 
its good-will building possibilities, 
Here you serve the small depositor 
who is the life-blood of the bank, 
and by doing so, you justify, in his 
mind, its continued existence as a 
private enterprise. The problem of 
preserving the element of private 
enterprise in banks is of paramount 
importance in the United States 
today. Consumer credit’s contribu- 
tion to its solution is two-fold, in 
that it enhances the banks’ earning 
power and, at the same time, 
creates greater public acceptance. 


I think those banks properly 
engaged in extending consumer 
credit are doing a great service to 
the banking industry as a whole— 
if for no other reason than for their 
contribution in preserving the 
element of private enterprise in 
banking. 


Consumer credit in the United 
States has reached its maturity. 
Certainly, above all other things, 
it has proved that it is econom- 
ically sound. It has weathered the 
severest test of depression years. It 
has withstood insidious abuses, and 
in spite of all these and other hand- 
icaps, still continues to carry the 
load—that of being the most im- 
portant aid in the sale of consumer 
goods. 


I think, in view of this maturity, 
that the commercial banks of the 
United States are the logical credit 
agencies to extend this type of 
credit. And, I'll go a step farther 
and say with all of the emphasis | 
can muster, that I think they are 
under obligation to do so. They are 
under obligation first, to the small 
depositor; second, to the small 
business man; and third, to their 
commercial banking _ interests, 
which to a large extent depend 
upon consumer credit. Most im- 
portant—they are under obligation 
to the communities from which they 
derive their existence. 


How can you know how efficient 
your farmer borrower is if you 
never visit his farm? 
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An Insurance Cheek List For Credit Studies 


The importance of adequate and scientifically planned insur- 
ance to be carried by important borrowers is so great that 
this table can well be preserved by every credit officer. 


OR several months, Bankers 
Potonsnty has been publishing in 

each issue an article analyzing 
the management policies used by 
successful individuals in various 
industries. 

In addition to the uninsurable 
hazards of the business, there are 
many that may be insured against. 
In short, some hazards may be en- 
tirely avoided by insurance. 

Realizing this, the insurance com- 
panies have been studying this 
situation themselves and over a 
period of years, their careful re- 
search work has resulted in working 
out schedules for various businesses. 
The table, herewith, reflects the 
results of this work, and may be 
used to check a borrower in any 
one of these 31 types of businesses. 

It should be understood, of course, 
that not every business needs all 
of the kinds of insurance indicated 
in the table, but a complete list 
must be given in order that a study 
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of the business can be made to 
determine whether each type of 
insurance is needed or not. 

If a businessman makes no ship- 
ments by boat, he does not need 
coastal shipments insurance. If he 
has no refrigerator in his business, 
he does not need consequential loss 


The purpose of the banker 
and the insurance specialist 
is one of mutual cooperation 
with the businessman in de- 
termining his greatest insur- 
ance protection on the most 
economical basis. To assist 
the banker in his efforts to 
assist his customers, has been 
the purpose of the series of 
articles which have appeared 
in Bankers Monthly during 
the past three years. 


of contents of refrigerators. If he 
has not contracted to assume any 
special liability, he does not need 
contractual liability insurance, and 
so on through the list. 

Another point to be made is: it is 
not necessary for any credit man to 
depend entirely upon his own 
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knowledge either of the business or 
of the insurance. As a matter of 
fact, it is advised that an experi- 
enced man be asked to check the 
need for the various types of busi- 
ness indicated in the table with 
respect to the specific borrower un- 
der consideration. 

In order to help such an investi- 
gation, the credit officer may first 
get a complete list of the different 
kinds of insurance carried by the 
borrower. 

It is important to understand, 


however, that many of the types of 
insurance mentioned in the table 
are added as special clauses or 
riders on other policies. It is not 
necessary for the borrower to have 
a separate policy for each kind of 
insurance. 

In discussing the matter of needed 
insurance with the borrower, the 
credit officer may well emphasize 
the fact that insurance is not to be 
purchased primarily for the protec- 
tion of the bank, but rather for the 
protection of the borrower himself. 


Protection Given By Each Type Of Insurance 
In The Accompanying Table 


Accounts Receivable—The lack of ability to 
collect amounts due a business because of the 
damage to or destruciion of records by fire, 
lightning, and so on. 

Automatic Builders’ Risk—Damage to a 
building under construction, the contractor’s 
equipment, and his supplies, caused by fire and 
oiher named hazards. The amount pa able in 
ease of loss, is automutically adjusted each 
month as the contractor reports a changed 
value of the insured property. 

Automobile Fire, Theft, And Collision—The 
damage or loss of the insured automob.le by 
fire, theft, or a collision. 


Automobile Non-ownership—Claims for bodily 
injury or damage to the property of others 
caused by the automobile of an employee used 
in the service of the insured. 


Automobile Operator’s—Injury or death of 
&@ person or damage to the property of others 
caused by an automobi’e while the insured (or 
his employee) is driving the cars of others 
(such as parking the cars of hotel guests). 


Automobile Public Liability And Property 
Damage—The automobile of the insured caus- 
ing injury, death, or damage to the property of 
others. 

Bailee’s Customer—Damage to property of 
others while in the hands of the insured for 
cleaning or otherwise changing its condit.on. 

Barber Shop Liability—The insured being 
held liable for bodily injury or deah a'leged 
to have been caused by the inmsu.ed, or an 
employee in performing the work commonly 
carried on in a barber s!op, incl.ding mani- 
curing, chiropody, hair d eing. permanent wav- 
ing, facial massage and the like. 

Beauty Shop Liability—The insured being 
held liable for bodily injury or death aleged 
to have been caused by the imsured or an 
employee performing the work of a b.auty shop, 
including manicurinz, hair dyeing, }erm:nent 
Waving, water waving, facial massage, chirop- 
ody, «nd the like, 


Betterments And Improvements—Damage by 
fire to equipment and other devices which a 
tenant has added to a rented building. 

Bid Bond—The named contractor failing to 
meet all the requirements of the contract (if his 
bid is accepted) on which he is bidding. 

Boiler Insurance—Loss, expense, and damage 
resulting from an accident to a steam boiler in 
which property damage or bodily injury to 
persons occurs. 

Burglary—Property being stolen by someone 
entering the building for the purpose of s‘e.l- 
ing, and leaving visible marks at the place of 
entrance. 

Business Accident—An accident to the one 
insured. Certain amounts are paid to the b»si- 
ness (rather than to the insured or a personal 
beneficiary) for dismemberments, loss of eye- 
sight, or for death. 


Business Interruption—Business being in- 
operative due to destruction or serious damage 
to building, machinery, or the raw product, 
resulting Ran fire, tornado, or other insured 
hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net 
profits and the fixed charges thus lost). 

Business Interruption Due To Loss Of Out- 
side Power—The inability to get needed power 
furnished by a power plant which is inoperative 
because of fire damage. 


Business Life—Death—the stated amount to 
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be paid to the business (rather than to a per- 
sonal beneficiary. 

Check Alteration And Forgery—tThe wrongful 
use of the insured’s name on a check, or the 
changing of the check as to amount or payee 
after the insured wrote it. 

Coastal Shipments—Damage to or destruction 
of named goods due to fire or perils of the sea 
while in transit on a named coastal boat or 
connecting ferry at a stated time. 

Consequential Loss From Fire And Allied 
Hazards—Damage which is the indirect result 
of a fire or other unexpected happening. 

Consequential Loss Of Contents Of Refrig- 
erators—Burning or exploding which makes the 
refrigerating equipment inoperaive with a con- 
sequential loss of the contents of the refriger- 
ator from spoilage. 

Contractors’ Contingent Liability—Injuries 
or death suffered by someone not in the employ 
of the contractor, and held to have been the 
result of the process of construction work car- 
ried on by or for the insured. 

Contractor’s Equipment Floater—Named 
equipment being damaged or destro.ed by fire, 
lightning, or transportation hazards (and other 
named hazards), wherever it may be in the 
United States or Canada. 

Contractual Liability—Hazards assumed by 
the insured for which he would not otherwise 
be held liable. 

Credit Insurance—The loss that results from 
the non-payment of money due to the insured. 


Deferred Payment—Damage or total loss of 
merchandise sold on the deferred payment plan 
if caused by fire or transportation hazards. 

Druggist’s Liability—The insured druggist 
being held liable for bodily injuries or death 
alleged to have been caused by the use of drugs, 
medicines, prescriptions, or merchandise pur- 
chased in the store of the insured. 

Earthquake (only in earthquake areas)— 
A violent shaking or trembling of the earth 
which dumages or destroys the insured property. 


Electrical Machinery—Damage to the property 
of the insured, damage to the property of others 
for which the insured is held liable, and the 
cost of litigation; all arising from an accident 
to electrical equipment, 


Elevator Liability With Property Damage 
Endorsement—Injury or death of any person 
not employed by the insured; or damage to 
the property of others, held to have been caused 
by the named and described elevator of the 
insured. 


Explosion—Damage to property of the insured, 
caused by a “violent burst'ng or expansion 
with great noise,” or by the bursting of fly 
wheels, electric power generators, or internal 
combustion engines. 


Explosion Legal Liability—Damage to the 
property or the person of others resulting from 
an explosion on the property of the insured. 


Fidelity Bond—The dishonesty of employees 
of the insured. 


Fine Arts Floater—Damage to, destruction 
of, or theft of described pa‘ntings, tapestries, 
rugs, sculpture, and other art objects. 

Fire And Explosion Legal Liability—Being 
held legally liable for loss to other property 
because of a fire or explosion in the insured 
property. 


As a matter of fact, it is not the 
idea to have insurance policies as. 
signed to the bank at all. It js 
merely the idea that the bank needs 
to help the borrower determine 
upon the amount of insurance pro. 
tection need for his own sake. 

When this attitude is taken, and 
properly explained to customers, 
there is little likelihood of the cus- 
tomer misunderstanding or object- 
ing to a study being made by an 
expert. 

In using the table, reference is 
first made to the box at the top, 
where the industry is found. Under 
the name of the industry is given 
the date of issue on which the ar- 
ticle on that industry was published. 
A reference to this article will be 
very helpful because it supplies, in 
addition to the insurance table, a 
table of management policies which 
cannot be insured against, but 
which should be checked by the 
credit man. Each industry is num- 
bered and that number is used in 
the table to indicate that the indus- 
try needs the kind of insurance 
opposite which the number is 
placed. 

It is easy to follow a column 
which represents the industry be- 
cause the same number, that is the 
number of the industry, is used 
throughout the entire two pages of 
table. 

For example, if the prospective 
borrower is a cannery, any item 
opposite which a number 7 is 
printed, represents a type of insur- 
ance which might be needed by a 
cannery. Similarly, if the customer 
is a farm implement dealer, look in 
the number 4 column—column 20 
for a hotel owner, 23 for a lumber 
yard, and so on, through the entire 
list of 31 businesses. 

The way to use the table is to 
first make a list of the kind of in- 
surance needed by the _ business 
Then check this list against the 
kind of insurance recorded by the 
borrower. Then question him as to 
the possibility of some of the kinds 
not checked being included in other 
policies. Then ask him if he would 
like to arrange for a study of his 
business by an impartial insurance 
man to determine which kind of in- 
surance needs to be added, and 
which kind may be subtracted. Very 
often a good insurance man can find 
some way to economize as well a 
to add additional protection. 


The whole study should be made 
entirely for the purpose of bene 
fitting the customer of the bank. At 
the same time, it, of course, doe 
improve the credit of the borrowe!l. 
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Fire (Reporting Cover On Contents)—-A 

ctive burning of the insured contents 

of s building, the quantity and value of 

is reported as it fluctuates each 
month. 

Fire (Reporting Form On Lumber in 
Yards)—The burning of lumber stored in 

in the open air, the quantity of which 
js reported to the insurance company 
monthly. 

Fire With Additional Hazards Endorse- 
ment—Damage or destruction of the insured 
property by fire, windstorm, hail, riot, explo- 
gion, air craft, motor vehicle, smoke damage, 
or oil burner smudge. 

Flywheel—Damage resulting from a4 
yiolent bursting of an engine flywheel. 


Forgery Bond—Someone signing the name 
of the insured to checks, notes, or other 
documents in an attempt to obtain money or 
other property illegally. 

Furrier’s Customers—Damage or total 
joss of furs or garments trimmed with fur 
while in the hands of the insured furrier 
for storage, repair, or alteration, ‘ 

Garage Public Liability—Claims of per- 
sons, not employees, for bodily injury or 
death for which the garage owner or his 
employees are held liable. 

Group Life And Group Accident—Protec- 
tion for 50 or more emplovees in one 
concern given by one policy (each insured 
js given a certificate) without medical 
examination and at a lower price than for 
individual policies, against death or acci- 
dent, respectively. 

Hired Car Public Liability And Property 
Damage—Bodily injury or damage to the 
property of others caused by an automobile 
or truck hired for the use of the insured 
but not owned by him. 

Inherent Explosion—Explosion caused by 
equipment or materials (gas, dust, and the 
like) which are constantly present in the 
regular operation of the business. 

Inside Holdup—Forcible possession of 
personal property being taken within the 
premises of the insured, 

Leasehold—A lease being terminated by a 
fire or other destructive element. 

License Bond—Infringement of a license 
issued to the insured. 

Maintenance Bond—The named construc- 
tion work failing to remain in a _ stated 
condition for a certain length of time. 

Marine Cargo—Damage or destruction of 
goods while on a boat. 

Merchandise Floater—Damage to or total 
loss, caused by fire or transportation 
hazards, of merchandise sold on the install- 
ment plan, leased, loaned, rented, or sent 
o approval, while merchandise is in the 
— of customers and not yet fully paid 

Merchandise On Approval—Damage or 
total loss of merchandise leased, loaned, 
rented, or sent on approval, caused by fire 
o transportation hazards. 

Messenger Robbery—Forcible possession 
being taken of money, securities or goods 
(or an attempt to take) while in the custody 
of an employee outside the premises of the 
insured, during certain hours. 

Mill-In-Transit Fire And Windstorm—No 

being allowed on the freight on 
Wheat because the flour or the wheat is 
destro ed by fire or windstorm before the 
four is shipped from the mill on a milling- 
intransit rate. 

Neon Sign—Damage or destruction of a 
Bamed neon sign caused by certain named 
hazards. 

Occupational Disease (to be added to 
Workmen’s compensation policy)—TIllness 
caused by the hazards which are constantly 
Present in the regular operation of the 
tamed business. 

Openstock Burglary—The theft of articles 

within’ a mercantile establishment 
When the store is not open for business. 

_ Owners, Landlords, And Tenants—The 
Msured (as owner, landlord, or tenant) 
bing held liable for the injury or death 

anyone on the property owned or used 
the insured, except his employees. 

Parcel Post—Damage or total loss of 
feeds while in transit as parcel post, regis- 

or unregistered mail. 

Patent Infringement—The necessity of 
defending a patent owner and his licensees 
“ainst all infringements. 


Paymaster Robbery—Forcible possession 
of money being taken from an employee who 
distributing wages. 


Performance Bond—The named construc- 
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The 31 Industries 


No. Industry 
...dutomobile Dealer 
August, 1939 


Automobile Finance Co. 


ry 
March, 1939 
Building Contractor 
February, 1938 
Butter and Egg Dealer 
June, 1938 
..Candy Manufacturer 
February, 1939 
Cannery 
August, 1937 


Their Key Numbers In The Accompan 
BANKERS MONTHLY In Which Arti 


No. 
17... 


18. 
19... 
20... 


21... 


Clay Products Manufacturer 


November, 1937 


OW tncsscestcctzenn 


Cleaning and Dyeing Concern 


November, 1936 
Clothing Manufacturer 

August, 1938 
Clothing Store 

September, 1938 
..Department Store 

January, 1937 
...Drug Store 

July, 1937 


..._Farm Equipment Dealer 


November, 1938 
Feed Mill 
July, 1938 
wciseaen Flour Mill 
March, 1937 


25 


27 


29 


30 


g Table And The Issue Of 
On Each One Appeared. 


Industry 


..Fur Manufacturer 


September, 1939 


..Furniture Manufacturer 


May, 1939 
Garment Manufacturer 
June, 1938 = 
Hotel 
December, 1936 


..Ice Cream Factory 


February, 1937 
Knit Goods Manufacturer 
January, 1939 
Lumber Yard 
June, 1937 
Meat Packer 
July, 1939 
Mining Company 
April, 1938 
Paper Manufacturer 
November, 1939 


..Plumbing Contractor 


September, 1936 


-Restaurant 


June, 1939 
Shoe Manufacturer 
December, 1937 
Stove Manufacturer 
December, 1939 
Theatre 
May, 1937 


Insurance Needed For Each Of 31 Industries 


To each industry has been assigned a column and a key number. For example, “1” is for Automobile Dealers. 
Wherever that number appears in the first column, a need for the correspondi’g coverage is indicated. 


TYPES OF INSURANCE 


Accounts Receivable 
Automatic Builders’ Risk 


Automobile, Fire, Theft, and Col 
lision 1 


Automobile Non-Ownership 
Automobile Operator's 


Public Liability and 
Damage 1 


Automobile 
Property 


Bailee’s Customer 
Barber Shop Liability 
Beauty Shop Liability 


KEY NUMBERS FOR 31 INDUSTRIES 























Betterments and Improvements 


Bid Bond 





Boiler Insurance 
Burglary 

Business Accident 
Business Interruption 


Business Interruption Due to 
of Outside Power 


Business Life 
Check Alteration and Forgery 
Coastal Shipments 


Consequential Loss from Fire and 
Allied Hazards 1 


Consequential Loss of Contents of 
Refrigerators 


Contractor's Contingent Liability 
Contractor's Equipment Floater 
Contractual Liability 

Credit Insurance 

Deferred Payment 

ae 
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Electrica! Machinery 


Elevator Liability with Propert; 
Damage Endorsement 3 


Explosion 3 
Explosion Legal Liability 1'213/'415'6 
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Fidelity Bond 


Fine Arts Floate or 


Fire and E xplosion le gal L iability 


Fire (Re porting C over onC ontents) 


Fire (Reporting Form on Lumber in| 
Yards) 


Fire with Additional Hazards En 
dorsemer nt 


Flywheel 


ores ry Bond 


Furrier’ r's Customers 


Garage Public Liability 
Group Life and Group Accident 


Hired Car Public Liability and Prog 
erty Damage 


Inherent Explosion 
Inside Holdup 


Le anche ld 


License Bond 


Maintenance Bond 


Marine C ‘argo 


Merchandise Floater 


Me re handise on Approv al 


Messenger Robbe ry 


Mill-In- Transit Fire and WwW indstorm 


Neon Sign 


ip no Disease (to p be. added tc 
Workmen's C ompensation policy) ) 


Ope netock Burglary 


Owners, Landlords, and Tenants 


Parcel Post 


Patent Infringem me at 


Paymaster Robber, ry 


Performance | Bond 


Permit Bond 


Personal Accident insurance 
owners or partners) 

Personal Life Insurance (ef « owne 
or part ners) 


Plate Glass 
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Products Liabil ity 


Profits and Commissions 





Rain 


Riot and C iil | Cc semetion 








Safe Burglary 5 | 1 


Safe Deposit Box | 


Salesmen's Samples 


Side Trac k 


Sprinkler Le akage 


Teams Liabilit y 


Teams Property ‘Damage 


Theatre Property Damage 





Theatre Public Liability 
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Trailer Pubic Liability and Propert 
Damage 
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Transportation 
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‘Truck Cargo 
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Truck Liability and Property Damage 





Unearned Premium 
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Valuable Mineral Shipments 








Water Damage 
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tion work not being completed by a stated 
time. 

Permit Bond—Infringement of a permit 
issued to the insured. 


Personal Accident Insurance (of owner, 
or partners)—An accident to the one jp. 
sured. Certain sums are paid for certaip 
dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, o 
for death to a personal beneficiary rather 
than to a business (which would be busineg 
accident insurance.) 


Personal Life Insurance (of owners o& 
partners)—Death—the stated amount to be 
paid to beneficiaries of the insured instead 
of to a business concern (which would be 
business life.) 

Plate Glass—Breakage or other damage 
to plate glass, specifically described. The 
glass is usually replaced rather than 4 
money payment being made.) 

Products Liability—Claims for illness or 
death resulting from products such as food 
and drink manufactured or sold by the 
insured. 


Profits And Commissions—The burning of 
goods on which profits or commissions 
would have been made. 


Public Liability And Property Damage— 
Bodily injury, death, or damage to the 
property of others (not in the employ of 
the insured) and for which the insured js 
held liable. 

Rain—Rain, snow, sleet, or hail reducing 
the income from a public event, such as 4 
sale held by the insured store. 


Riot And Civil Commotion—-The deliberate 
and disorderly acts of three or more persons 
which terrorize the public and damage 
property. 

Safe Burglary—Personal property being 
stolen from a vault or safe. 

Safe Deposit Box—Forcible possession 
being taken of the contents of a safe de 
posit box named (usually with others) in 
the policy, 

Salesmen’s Samples—Damage or loss of 
sample merchandise carried by travelling 
salesmen, no matter where the goods wer 
at the time the loss occurred. 


Side Track—The damage to property of 
others by fire or the personal injury or 
death of individuals for which the existence 
of a railroad side track serving the insured’s 
property is held to be the cause. 

Sprinkler Leakage—The discharge of 
water or other substance from a sprinkler 
system or from the collapse of a tank whic 
is part of a sprinkler system. 

Teams Liability—Claims for bodily in 
jury or death resulting from the operation 
of wagons, equipment, and draft animal 
described in the policy. 

Teams Property Damage—(Claims fo 
damage to the property of others resulting 
from the operation of wagons, equipment, 
and draft animals described in the policy. 


Theatre Property Damage—Damage to the 
property of others for which the theatre 
owner is held liable. 

Theatre Public Liability—Bodily injury 
or death to anyone for which the theatre 
owner is held liable. 


Trailer Public Liability And Property 
Damage—Claims for bodily injury, death o 
damage to the property of others caused by 
an automobile trailer owned by or operated 
for the insured. 

Transportation—Damage to named goods, 
or their destruction, while in transit on 4 
named carrier at a stated time, and re 
sulting from a named cause. 

Truck Cargo—Accidents to goods being 
transported by motor truck owned or hired 
by the insured. 

Truck Liability And Property Damage— 
Claims for bodily injury, death or property 
damage arising from the orerat‘on of § 
motor truck owned or operated for th 
insured 

Unearned Premium—A fire insuranet 
policy being cancelled by a fire before the 
end of the policy period, with the result 
that the insured will have paid a premiua 
for which he receives no service. 


Valuable Mineral Shipments—aAll risk 
of losses or damage to mineral ores @ 
route to the smelter or mint. 

Water Damage—Property damage causel 
by the accidental discharge, leakage, *§ 
overflow of water, steam, or other substan 
escaping from plumbing systems, ta 
heating systems, standpipes for fire hos, 
refrigerating systems, and the like. 


Workmen’s Compensation—lInjuries 
workmen for which a workman's compe 
sation law requires the employer to pay. 
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As a sequel to his last month’s discussion of loan control fun- 
damentals, the author sets forth specific procedure whereby 


a practical application of those fundamentals may be made. 
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Commercial Loan Controls By H. N. STRONCK troller. The Loan Controller’s rat- 


NDER this category are in- Technical Adtisor to Banks on however, is final and = the 
U cluded unsecured loans to one submitted to the board of direc- 
anita individuals, (other than in- tors. ae 
h asa stallment loans), partnerships and _ schedule is based upon a combina- The objective of the grade classes 
corporations based upon credit fac- tion of the factors of credit risk and WaS somewhat different in a large 
tors as determined by the analysis liquidation. New loans—that is, institution. Here the Class I loans 
of financial and operating state- loans with which the bank has had Were limited to “liquid credits” 
being f ments and other types of reports; no previous experience with the Which qualified as such for second- 
session § 280 loans that have some collateral borrower and hence difficult to fy reserve purposes, and a sub- 
afe de § security, but which security is of predicate in terms of actual liquid- ‘tantial amount of these were in- 
s) "i secondary importance and not ation results—are temporarily VOlved. These are open market 
loss of fF ample to protect, or of such an placed in Class III-c, unless the oans to concerns of prime national 
wef unmarketable nature that the credit is so prime that there is a Credit rating whose loan lines, or 

liquidation of the loan is dependent certainty that it will liquidate in Paper are widely distributed among 
er f upon the earning capacity of the accordance with the requirements @ Substantial number of banks. Its 
xistent § borrower or upon the liquidation of of Class I or II. Class II loans were prime as to 

assets used in the business. The accuracy of classification is ‘Tedit rating and a liquidation of 
7“ S The first step consists of a general indicated generally by a year’s ex- t least once each year; Class III 
k which | examination of this loan portfolio perience. That is, if all loans in 8004 loans as to credit rating or 
iv i» | determine the nature and charac- Class I have completely liquidated collateral value, but not as prime 
peratia | teristics of same and from these during that year, they were accur- 2S I and with a lower rate of turn- 
anim F design a classification, or grading ately classified at the beginning; if ©Ve%: Class IV slow loans in nature 
ms fe} scheme, patterned to meet these the loans in Class III have actually Of turnover or not strong as to 
nal conditions. As indicated in the pre- liquidated more than 6% a month, credit risk but no loss anticipated 
policy. J vious article, although all grading and if none broke down as to 4t the moment; Class V loans with 
e to tt 1 schedules are based upon identical safety during the interim, they @ history of over-long liquidation 


principles, the class descriptions were properly classified. and loans evidencing a probability 
of ultimate loss, also non-accrual 


loans not charged down or loss 
provided for and non-accrual or 


ji berate 
persons 
damage 


y injury 


thea @ MAay vary as between different This type of classification lends 
types of institutions. A grading itself to a graphic point rating 
rope specification that fits a large scheme, as indicated by the accom- 
.used yf metropolitan bank with wide diver- panying illustration. This same ther loans charged down or loss 
oversit’ I sifications as to the nature of the sheet also carries through the point eserve provided for. ; 
4 goo f business of borrowers may not be rating schedule for collateral loans. _ It has been found that the orig- 
‘and r§ Suited to a small country bank with The officer who makes the loan inal “quality inventory” can be 
se being | B8tural restrictions as to types. judges its class by following this more accurately set up by an indi- 
or hire’ § From this general analysis, a pre- schedule on a new loan and re- Vidual, or group, not involved in 
amage-) Mminary draft of grade specifica- checks in the second column at its the original making of the loans or 
propery @ tions is prepared. Then as actual renewal date, if loan is not com- in their administration. Those who 
on uf loans are analyzed and attempts pletely liquidated at its first ma- have made the loans and who 
made to fit them into the tentative turity date. This sheet, attached to presently administer them, are apt 
‘fore te @ lasses may be modified, or differ- the documents and supporting data, to be over-optimistic as to their 


’e nus *2tly circumscribed until finally a is submitted to the Controller of quality. If loans are over-rated, too 
Workable plan is produced. Loans for his concurrence or non- large a proportion will need be re- 
sll rif To illustrate grading definitions, concurrence in the rating. A group Classified to lower groups as time 


ors © the following schedule has been of loaning officers, after a thorough goes on, for time eventually an- 
e caused 


o coal successfully applied over a period understanding of the class defini- Swers the question as to whether or 
subsiant & Of time by banks of medium size tions and some months of experi- not the original rating was correct. 
ma ‘0 and with some adjustments has ence therein, usually rate with a It is also important that the indi- 

fitted a number of small institu- good deal of accuracy, so that there vidual, or one from a group of 
uries "8 tions: is seldom a difference of opinion individuals, who makes the original 


| pet ‘ 
pey It will be observed that this between them and the Loan Con- “inventory” be appointed as Con- 
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troller of Loans, for through this 
work a tremendous amount of ex- 
perience is gained which is of great 
aid in checking at renewals and 
grading new loans. 


Collateral Loan Controls 


Whereas many factors of credit 
judgment must be applied in the 
grading of commercial loans, the 
grading of collateral loans lends 
itself to more precise factual data 
of value and margin requirements. 
Collateral loans are here considered 
as those secured by stocks and/or 
bonds, or marketable commodities 
evidenced by warehouse receipts or 
other negotiable documents. The 
loan basis is generally acceptability, 
value and margin requirement of 
collateral. 

The setting of definite loan limits 








UNSECURED 
CREDIT RISK 
Prime 
Good 
Pair 
Weak 
Doubtful 


LIQUIDATION 
Complete seasonal 
(Out 30 days a year) 


Seasonal 

At least 6% a month 
No History 

Overiong 

Workout 
PAYING CAPACITY 
Assured 

Good 





Ample 
Fair 
Weak oe 


OTHER RESOURCES 








Ample to protect 
margin declines 
Fair ae ae i ol 


Poor ee 


SECURED 
CHATTEL MORTGAGE 





SECURITY 


Quality Classification Of Commercial Loans 
CLASS I 


Prime loans as to credit risk and evidencing a complete seasonal liquida- 
tion or, in any event, not less than during a 12 months period. (Must be 
“out” at least 30 days) 


CLASS II 


a 


b 


Loans not as prime as to credit risk as CLASS I, but which have a 
complete seasonal or annual liquidation, or 

Loans prime as to credit risk and evidencing a lower rate of liquidation 
than CLASS I. 


CLASS III 


Good loans as to credit risk or value of collateral, but with a slow rate 
of liquidation, which rate of liquidation, however, should not be less 
than 6% per month, or 

Loans with a good rate of liquidation but only fair as to credit risk, or 
New loans of good credit risk but with no experience as yet as to 
liquidation. 

IV 

Loans overlong in liquidation, that is, less than 6% per month, but 
amply secured, or 

Loans with a. good rate of liquidation, but poor as to credit risk, or 
New loans with only a fair credit risk and as yet no experience as to 
liquidation. 

No loss or serious difficulty anticipated on Class IV loans at this time. 

Vv 

Loans weak as to credit risk or overlong in liquidation with insufficient 
collateral or paying capacity, or 

Loans in which there exists a serious problem as to final liquidation. 
(long term work-outs) 

Written-down or charged-off loans which are still active. 

All loans in Class V have “doubtful” or “loss” characteristics. 


Quality Classification Of Collateral Loans 


CLASS I 


Marketable collateral with a margin of at least 25% on securities or 
20% on commodities; and where borrower has ample other resources. 


CLASS II 


a 


CLASS III 


a 


Marketable collateral with a margin of less than 25% but not less than 
10% on securities, and less than 20% but not less than 10% on com- 
modities, and where borrowers have other resources sufficient to protect 
declines in value of collateral, or 

Loans with collateral margin requirements of Class I but where borrower's 
other resources to protect are not strong and hence where reliance must 
be placed almost entirely on the market price of the collateral. 


Loans secured by non-listed or restricted market securities but of an 
intrinsic value sufficient to liquidate loan over a reasonable period of 
time, and where borrower has other resources which, together with the 
collateral, would protect the loan, or 

Loans where margin is in unlisted or restricted market securities but 
where borrower has ample other resources to protect loan. 

Loans in Class III must be money good with no element of doubt 


CLASS IV 


a 


Loans on marketable securities or commodities with margins of less than 
10%, or unmargined, but borrower's other resources apparently ample to 
protect so that no loss is anticipated at the present time. 

Loans secured by non-listed or restricted market securities with small or 
no margin value, but where borrower's other resources would protect so 
that no loss is anticipated at the present time. 


CLASS V 


a 


b 


Loans with inadequate security and a doubt as to the capacity of the 
borrower to protect loan from other resources. Potential loss possibilities. 
Loans written-down with collateral of some active, final liquidation value. 


Regulation Margin __ 


form to the regulations of this Act 

Stocks listed or quoted on the 
following Registered Exchanges 
may be accepted in loans on the 
basis of: 


on various types of securities 
and commodities, the diver- 
sification of same and the size 
limitation of each item are the 
general basis for this grading 
scheme. To illustrate, some 
typical rules are given: 

All loans made within the 
scope of Regulation U, issued 
under the Securities Exchange 
of 1934 are required to con- 


__Listed. 35% margin _ 
_Listed. 10-25% 
_Listed, below 10% __ 
__ Unlisted 
Undermargined = 
COMMENT: 











New York Exchange: 
Common Stocks: 
60% of market value when selling 10 @ 





Management 
Character 


—e above. 
CLASSIFICATION 50% of market value when selling 5 to % 


inclusive. 
0% of market value when selling below 5 


(Continued on page 168) 
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How The Law Controls Trust Operations 


Xil. Corporate Securities And The Estate Tax 


The mechanics for adjudging the equitable market value of an estate’s 
stocks and bonds have been set up in Treasury Regulations, rather 
than through the Federal Estate Tax Laws. Mr. Bloomenthal explains 
how this evaluation is reached and analyzes its several effects. 


By LAWRENCE R: BLOOMENTHAL 


Attorney and Tax Consultant, Chicago, Ill., and Des Moines, lowa 


HAT is the fair market value 
W of stocks and bonds held by 
estates? Since the Federal 
Estate Tax Laws merely require 
the “value” of such holdings to be 
scheduled on the return, executors 
and administrators must consult the 
Treasury Regulations and court de- 
cisions for more definite guidance. 
In Regulations 80, the Treasury 
Department has ruled that the term 
“value” is equivalent to fair mar- 
ket value on the date of death. If 
the securities held by an estate are 
listed upon a stock exchange, their 
value for estate tax purposes is to 
be found by averaging the highest 
and lowest selling prices for the 
day that death occurred. In the 
event there were no sales on that 
day, then the average of the selling 
prices upon the nearest day before 
or afterwards must be taken. When 
securities are unlisted, broker’s 
quotations oor over-the-counter 
sales can be consulted to obtain an 
average. 

According to the Regulations, 
this formula must be used in all 
tases unless there are no recent 
sales or the taxpayer is able to 
establish by “clear and convincing 
evidence” that selling or bid and 
asked prices do not reflect fair 
Market value. In that event, “other 
televant facts and elements of 
value” will be considered by the 
Treasury. (2) 


Blockage Theory 


To find the value of large hold- 
ings, the average selling price of 
one share is multiplied by the total 
tumber of units owned. While this 
formula has been upheld in some 
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instances, neither the courts nor the 
Board of Tax Appeals regard it as 
an inviolable rule. Many executors 
do not agree with the Regulations 
on this point and _ considerable 
litigation has been carried through 
the courts. 

In the leading case of Helvering 
vs. Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
of Baltimore,‘?) more than 140,000 
shares of stock were involved. On 
the estate tax return, the executors 
valued certain railroad stock at $30 
per share, but the Commissioner 
disputed this valuation and assessed 
a deficiency. According to the evi- 
dence, 600 shares of this stock sold 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
on the date of death for an average 
price of $44.00. This valuation, 
the Commissioner declared, should 
have been taken by the executors 
in preparing the return. 

When the Board of Tax Appeals 
conducted a hearing on the estate’s 
protest, expert witnesses introduced 
the “blockage theory.” They argued 
that the quoted selling price for 
one unit does not necessarily repre- 
sent the amount which could have 
been obtained for a larger block of 
stock. These experts testified that 
many points would have had to be 
sacrificed for quick disposal. The 
Board decided in favor of the tax- 
payer, and in turn, was upheld by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

In its opinion, the Circuit Court 


(1) Sec. 810 @ 811, Internal Revenue Code 
(1939): Article 13(1) (3) Reg. 80: 
Optional valuation date——Sec. 811(J) 
I. B. OC. 

(2) (COA-4 1938)———F(2d)——,, 384 CCH 
P. 9240 affg. 35 BTA 259: Chisholm vs. 
Commr. (1938) 37 BTA 167 (A @ NA) 

(3) Commr. vs. Shattuck (OCA-7 1938) 97F 
(2d)970, 384 OCH P. 9411: Helvering 
vs. Kimberly (CCA-4) 97F(2d)1933 


stated that the Board had properly 
taken into consideration evidence 
regarding price differentials. It ap- 
proved also the admission of testi- 
mony tending to show a steady 
decline in the business and earnings 
of the railroad as well as in, the 
selling price of the stock. In this 
case, the average quotation was 
$44 on the date of death and for 
six days previously, but then drop- 
ped to $30 within the next seven 
days. If Regulations 80 had been 
strictly followed, this fact would 
have had no bearing on the ques- 
tion of valuation. 


Proof of Blockage 


Although the Baltimore case in- 
troduced a more liberal rule, the 
Board of Tax Appeals emphasized 
that it had no intention of com- 
pletely disregarding Treasury Reg- 
ulations. Instead, it stated that “if 
the value of a given number of 
shares is influenced by the size of 
the block, this is a matter of evi- 
dence” which must be presented 
and proved in each instance. To 
sustain their burden of proof, the 
estate must call upon expert wit- 
nesses who can speak with author- 
ity concerning market conditions 
generally or the financial position 
of the particular corporation. 

Shortly after this ruling, another 
Circuit Court of Appeals*) upheld 
a Board of Tax Appeals decision 
dealing with blockage in gift tax 
cases. Since both the law and regu- 
lations pertaining to valuation of 
estates and gifts are virtually 
identical, the decision in Shattuck 
vs. Commissioner can be cited in 
connection with estate tax prob- 
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Death sets the ‘‘fair market value’’ on 
estate-held stocks and bonds. 


lems. Applying stock market aver- 
ages on the date that 40,000 shares 
were transferred, the Commissioner 
increased valuations by approxi- 
mately 25% and assessed a de- 
ficiency. 

In upholding the Board, the Cir- 
cuit Court refused to rule that 
market quotations on the basic 
date were conclusive evidence of 
fair market value. On the contrary, 
it considered expert testimony 
which revealed that there was no 
active market for these stocks at 
the time of their transfer in 1934. 
Investment brokers, familiar with 
the financial condition of the par- 
ticular corporations, testified that 
such a large block could have been 
disposed of only through a syndi- 
cate. Even then, the net return 
would be less than if the original 
owners had gradually placed them 
on the market. 

In the cases just reviewed, the 
executors were able to establish 
that stock exchange quotations re- 
lied upon by the government did 
not actually represent the value of 
the shares in question. To be repre- 
sentative, the number of shares 
sold on the date of death must bear 
a reasonable relation in volume to 
the units being valued.(?) 


(4) Jenkins vs. Smith (1937) 21 F. Supp. 251: 
Knoblock, Exrs. vs. Smith (1938) F. 
Supp. 884 COH J. 9546 


(5) Newberry vs. Commr. (1939) 39 BTA 
1123 


(6) (1939) 29 F. Supp. 
9752 


853, 394 COH P. 


Disregarding Blockage 


Whenever exchange prices are 
shown by competent testimony to 
be indicative of fair market value, 
the blockage theory will be disre- 
garded. In a recent case,(>) the 
petitioners claimed that the value 
of blocks of 2500 shares each of 
the J. J. Newberry Company was 
at least $5 per share less than cur- 
rent prices for single shares. The 
Commissioner, however assessed a 
deficiency based upon stock ex- 
change selling prices. 

Later, this was sustained by the 
Board of Tax Appeals which ruled 
that the Commissioner was correct 
and amply supported by evidence 
introduced at the hearing. In the 
opinion of expert witnesses who 
compared the financial record of 
this corporation with similar con- 
cerns, the exchange price for one 
share could readily have been ob- 
tained for blocks of 2500 shares. 

By stipulation between the par- 
ties, the Board considered the 
assets and earnings record of the 
corporation as well as transactions 
occurring on the stock exchange 
during thirty-day periods before 
and after the basic date. Upon these 
facts, it was decided that the pro- 
portionate interest of each share in 
the net worth fully justified the 
Commissioner’s valuations. The 
Newberry decision indicates that a 
lower value will not be _ given 
simply because a large block of 
shares is voluntarily donated during 
lifetime or transferred as a part of 
the estate at death. 


Unlisted Stock 


The evaluation of stocks not 
listed or traded in upon any recog- 
nized exchange is even more com- 
plex. According to Regulations 80, 
broker’s quotations or over-the- 
counter sales must be averaged to 
obtain fair market value. But, in 
Wood vs. U. S.,(6) the Court of 
Claims pointed out that sales made 
under unusual circumstances or in 
a restricted market may not be 
indicative of fair market value. 

Here, the most recent sale trans- 
ferred over 12,000 shares of stock 
to the decedent and an associate, 
and took:place about one year prior 
to the date of death. Since~ the 
testator had owned more than 2,- 
000,000 shares, this represented a 
relatively insignificant proportion 
of the total stock outstanding. The 
Commissioner’s valuation, however, 
was based upon this transaction as 
well as book value of the assets 
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and an appraisal of the stock for tax 
ses. 

Suit for refund was filed by the 
administratrix on the ground that 
the figure adopted by the Commis- 
sioner did not reflect true market 
yalue. Judgment for the plaintiff 
was granted by the Court of Claims 
which reduced the value of the 
shares from $1.00 to fifty cents 
each. Testimony before the court 
prought out that the corporation, 
which was engaged in the lumber 
business, had incurred substantial 
losses due to steadily declining 
earnings during the previous five 
years. At the date of death in 1929, 
business prospects for the future 
were poor as there was general 
fnancial distress in the * timber 
industry. 

Finally, the president of a com- 
peting company and a recognized 
expert in Pacific Coast lumber 
stocks testified that no open market 
existed for these securities and that 
many of the underlying properties 
could not be marketed at this time. 
In its conclusions, the Court of 
Claims emphasized that it would 
be unreasonable to value two mil- 
lion shares by the standard set 
through the sale of a very small 
block, especially after a year had 
elapsed between the sale and the 
date of death. 




































Du Pont vs. Deputy 





These same _ principles were 

brought out in Du Pont vs. Deputy, 
” decided early in 1939. A dis- 
crepancy of nearly $800 existed 
between the valuation fixed by the 
Commissioner and that which the 
taxpayer alleged to be proper. 
Within a period of seven days, 
8,600 shares of common stock were 
transferred to a trust company as 
trustee for the benefit of the 
donor’s children. Gift taxes amount- 
ing to more than $3,000,000 were 
paid but the Commissioner later 
proposed an additional assessment 
totalling over $2,000,000. Suit for 
arefund of this deficiency was 
fled in the District Court which 
rejected the Commissioner’s valua- 
tion and awarded judgment for the 
plaintiff. 

In arriving at the higher valua- 
tion, the government’s representa- 
tives had computed the fractional 
interest of each share of common 
stock in the corporate assets. Since 
the principal properties of the 
Christians Securities Company con- 
sisted of stock in the General 
Motors and Du Pont Corporations, 
the Commissioner arrived at a val- 
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uation by averaging the selling 
prices of these underlying shares. 
This total was then divided by the 
number of shares outstanding after 
allowing for a preferred stock 
issue. 

The securities of this holding 
company were not listed on any 
exchange nor in any market jour- 
nals or financial reports because 
most of the stockholders were 
members of one family or em- 
ployees of the Du Pont Company. 
In fact, before making this gift the 
donor had owned 13% of the total 
outstanding shares. At the trial, 
two brokers testified that there was 
no active market nor any bid and 
asked quotations, and that their 
personal experience in trying to 
stimulate sales had demonstrated 
the difficulty of disposal to out- 
siders. 

After reviewing all of these cir- 
cumstances, the court fixed the 
proper valuation at $1,100 per share 
which was $700 less than that urged 
by the Commissioner. 


Bank Stocks 


As a rule, the earnings record, 
established dividend rate and the 
book or liquidation value of assets 
are considered the fairest test of 
the value of bank stock. This is 
especially true when the stock is 
closely held and few sales have 
been made to the general public. 
When sales are recorded shortly 
before death of a bank stockholder, 
the average selling price rather 
than book value may be used by 
the Commissioner as the basis for 
estate tax valuations.‘%) 

Bank stock or other securities 
which have been pledged as col- 
lateral for loans must be included 
in the gross estate at their full 
value rather than for the amount 
of the decedent’s remaining equity. 
Unless the optional valuation date 
now permitted by statute is chosen, 
the values on the date of death 
must be reported. A case decided 
several years ago refused to attach 
any importance to the fact that the 
banks and brokerage houses with 
whom securities were pledged had 
later sold them at a much lower 


(7) (1939) 26 F. Supp. 773, 394 OCH P. 
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figure than their quoted values on 
the date of death.‘* 


Close Corporation 


Where stock is so closely held 
that sales in the open market are 
not representative of true value, 
the Regulations permit value to be 
determined upon the basis of the 
assets and earnings of the issuing 
corporation. Some times, this re- 
sults in extremely high valuations. 
In one case,‘!) the earnings and 
unfulfilled contracts of a close 
corporation indicated a value of 
$1,725 per share of $100 par value 
stock. 

The taxpayers claimed that 
figures based on book values were 
not conclusive since there was no 
assurance that all of the contracts 
would be carried out. Rejecting 
this protest, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals ruled in favor of the Com- 
missioner. From the evidence, it 
believed that there was no possi- 
bility that these contracts would 
be cancelled. 

On the other hand, the fractional 
interest of stock in the net assets 
is not always the final test. In one 
recent case,(44) The Commissioner 
contended for a valuation of $661.50 
per share but the Board finally 
valued the stock for estate tax pur- 
poses at $140. This lower figure 
represented two-thirds and in some 
instances, three-fourths of the book 
value of each share, but other 
factors, including expert testimony 
and sales entered into this calcula- 
tion. 


Minority Holdings 


In arriving at a valuation of close 
corporation stocks, the fact that 
only a minority interest is held by 
an estate sometimes is important. 
Since the acquisition of this minor- 
ity interest would not give the 
purchaser control, some courts rule 
that such stock is worth less than 
its proportionate share of the as- 
sets. This, however, is never taken 
for granted but must be proved by 
the estate. 

Incompetent management is an- 
other factor which affects the value 
of minority holdings. Here, too, the 
courts require definite proof that 
incompetence exists and reflects 
unfavorably upon the particular 
security. Evidence probably would 
have to be of sufficient weight to 
persuade a court of equity to grant 
an injunction against continuation 
of the acts or practices which the 
stockholders allege to be injurious 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Management Policies By Industries 
33. Soft Drinks Bottlers 


HE bottling of soft drinks ap- 

pears to be a depression-proof 

business. This was demonstrated 
during recent years when the busi- 
ness of progressive bottling com- 
panies increased. People seem al- 
ways to have a nickel to spare for 
a soft drink. 

There is a quick, and a frequent 
turnover of capital. The average 
medium-sized bottling works prob- 
ably turns its capital at least five 
times a year. 

It’s a cash business. Bottlers and 
their dealer customers buy and sell 
for cash, or on very short terms. 

Scientific progress in technical 
improvements has been continuous, 
and people no longer have any 
grounds for experiencing the fear 
of getting an inferior product that 
might cause stomach disorders. As 
a matter of fact, the majority of 
plants now operate under self-im- 
posed standards much more strin- 
gent than city and state health 
ordinances require. 

The business is national in scope. 
As an industry, the bottlers are 
probably the most widely distrib- 
uted of any single trade in the coun- 
try. Plants are located in almost 
every hamlet, city, and village in 
the nation. 


Thirst is not.a condition limited to sum- 
mer months, alone. More and more, 
appreciation of bottled soft drinks as 
thirst-quenchers is extending into the 
other three seasons of the year. 


By W. B. LEONARD * 


Manager, Beverage Division, 
Hydrozx Corporation, Chicago 


* In conjunction with Norman D. Stone 


The industry embraces establish- 
ments ranging wholly or principal- 
ly in the production of carbonated 
beverages. With the exception of a 
relatively small number of plants 
owned by parent franchise com- 
panies, all bottlers are independent 
operators of their own plants, re- 
gardless of whether or not they pro- 
duce a franchise beverage. 


The essential elements that enter 
into the making and selling of the 
bottled drink, and which make up 
a large part of the total costs are 
sugar, syrup, extracts, color, acids, 
carbonic gas, crowns, bottles, cases, 
labels, foil, the cost of a truck, and 
its maintenance items. Sugar being 
the main commodity which enters 
into the cost of production, the rise 
and fall in the price of this raw 
material is of great importance to 
the soft drink industry. It has been 
estimated that Coca Cola alone uses 
over 200 million pounds of sugar 
annually. Therefore, any radical 
change in the price of sugar would 
have far reaching effects. War or 
continued threats of war have a 
tendency to increase the price of 
sugar, and, consequently, the cost 
of production to all bottling oper- 
ators. 

Like all businesses, the bottling 
of soft drinks has its hazards as well 
as its advantages. Consequently, to 
avoid loss from these hazards, it 
is necessary that certain policies be 
followed. And perhaps the: first 
policy that should be well estab- 
lished is: “Only products which 
consistently maintain the same high 
grade quality will be produced and 
sold.” 

There is no argument for an in- 
ferior product. The public will not 
be fooled, and the bottler, in addi- 
tion to tearing down his own busi- 
ness, is tending to injure the stand- 
ing of his industry in the public 
eye if he reduces quality. Buying 
cheaper raw materials, reducing the 
sugar content or using sugar sub- 


stitutes in one’s product is usually 
a very serious error. 

It is a well-known fact that there 
is no economy in cheap merchan- 
dise. When the quality of a drink 
falls off, it does not satisfy the 
sense of taste of customers, and it 
does not stand up in competition 
with better beverages. The result 
is that dealers and retail customers 
may be lost to competitors. 

To insure uniformity in the qual- 
ity of his product, a bottler—above 
all else—must have the proper bot- 
tling equipment. There must be 
automatic syrup measuring, and the 
filling of the bottle to a uniform 
height must be controlled. The 
amount of gas in the carbonated 
water must also be watched very 
closely, for a beverage lacking in 
proper carbonation is a flat, insipid 
drink. Then, too, the syrup and 
water must be properly mixed. 
Otherwise, the syrup which is 
heavier than water, is likely to set- 
tle to the bottom. To maintain 
quality control, a bottler should 
always make sure that his product 
undergoes a careful inspection be- 
fore it is delivered. 

Assuming, therefore, a consist- 
ently good product, probably the 
principal basis for success in the 


A close relationship between “soda pop” 
and “kids” goes back to the days of your 
own childhood. But the six-bottle carry- 
away carton is an effective merchandis- 
ing idea of recent years. 
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Policies Followed By Successful Bottlers Of Soft Drinks 


POLICIES 


1. Only products which consistently maintain 


the same high-grade quality are to be produced 
and sold. 


2. The proper bottling equipment is to be in- 
stalled and used at all times. 


3. Capable and experienced management plus 
hard-hitting, up-to-the-minute merchandising meth- 
ods are to be employed. 


4. Continuous analysis is to be made of the 
nature, extent, and peculiarities of the market for 
a product—both existent and potential. 


5. New fields for selling bottled carbonated 
beverages are to be intensively developed, with 
adequate attention being devoted to the all impor- 
tant subjects of accessibility and display. 


6. Specialized and persistent efforts are to be 
taken to develop home trade. 


7. A thorough and adequate analysis is to be 
made of all costs. 


8. Soft drinks are to be priced on a basis that 
will enable the bottler to earn a fair profit above 
the cost of materials, labor, and overhead. 


9. A financial plan is to be set up to enable the 
bottler to employ every dollar of his capital to the 
best possible advantage. 

10. Credits are to be given cautiously. 


ll. Inventory of supplies is to be kept at the 
lowest possible level consistent with economical 


purchasing and the uninterrupted flow of produc- 
tion. 


12. Adequate purchasing records are to be main- 
tained to facilitate the purchasing of materials on 
a scientific basis. 


13. Production is to be scheduled well in advance 
fo furnish the management with a means of control 
over expenditures, and with the facts upon which 
to base the operating and financial programs. 


14. Obsolete and worn-out machinery is to be 
replaced with new equipment as necessary. 


15. Consideration is to be given to the possibility 
of standardizing on the units of truck equipment. 


16. A program is to be maintained to provide for 
the purchase of sufficient delivery equipment to 
handle the normal business, and the rental of 
Gdditional trucks as needed in the comparative 

peak season. 


17. Routes are to be carefully planned to divide 
business territory into sections so that each 
customer is promptly served. 


18. A thorough territorial study is to be made of 
the competitive situation. 


19. customer's follow-up system, properly 
Gpplied and conscientiously followed, is to be 
Maintained as a means to guard the bottler’s invest- 
Ment in customers. 


20. Sufficient care is to be given to the use of 
Peint-of-sale advertising, outdoor display, and 
Window display products. 


21. Concise, readily understandable financial 
Teports are to be regularly prepared. 
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HAZARDS 


1. When the quality of a drink falls off, dealers 
and retail customers may be lost to competitors. 


2. Lack of proper bottling equipment makes it 
very difficult to maintain uniformity in the quality 
of the soft drink. 

3. Traditions and out-worn practices result in 
failure to develop additional outlets and create 
new demand. 


4. Lack of frequent market analysis results in 
inability of the bottler to realize the most from his 
territory. 

5. Inaccessibility and lack of display ordinarily 
retard the sale of carbonated beverages. 


6. The bottler who simply takes the family 
trade as it comes, is overlooking an opportunity 
for increased sales. 


7. If wastes and leaks are not detected, the 
proper steps cannot be taken to bring any exces- 
sive costs down to correct levels. 


8. Price cutting results in profit cutting. 


9. Failure to take due cognizance of financial 
and capital considerations results in inability of 
the bottler to receive an adequate return on the 
use of his capital. 


10. Careless credit granting means the tying up 
of too much capital. 


11. The practice of making purchases in excess 
of one’s needs, ties up capital and often increases 
costs. 


12. A bottler may find himself short on one item, 
and greatly overstocked on another, if he fails to 
maintain adequate purchasing records. 


13. Lack of systematic control and planning de- 
prives the management of a knowledge of the 
important factors of the business, and encourages 
guesswork and hit-and-miss tactics. 


14. The lack of up-to-date adequate equipment 
may often be the factor which prevents proper 
expansion and succeess of the bottler. 


15. The operation of trucks which are either too 
small or too large means duplication expense. 


16. The bottler who has sufficient truck equip- 
ment to handle the peak season with comparative 
ease, has too much equipment for the rest of the 
year, and, hence, is not keeping his overhead costs 
down to an absolute minimum. 


17. The bottler who does not carefully plan his 
routes tends to lose customers, for the public de- 
mands prompt service today more than ever before. 

18. The bottler who does not know exactly what 
the conditions are in his territory finds it difficult 
to cope with the competitive situation. 

19. Lack of systematic effort to guard a bottler’s 
investment in customers results in failure to keep 
the turn over of customers at the absolute minimum. 


20. Many brands meet with little or no success 
because of insufficient advertising. 


21. If accounting is neglected, the management 
is operating on guesswork. 
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“In the Good Old Summer Time!” When the sun beams down and soft 
breezes blow—and the crowd gathers for an afternoon on the beach or 
a picnic in the woods—of course, they bring along plenty of ginger ale 
and “coke” and root beer. And the soft beverage industry booms! 


bottling business is capable and ex- 
perienced management plus hazd- 
hitting, up-to-the-minute merchan- 
dising methods. Commonplace man- 
agement is usually a hazard which 
cannot be corrected except by 
changing personnel. It is the mer- 
chandising which often determines 
whether the bottler will operate in 
the red or black. The sales force 
must be active in creating new 
demand and developing additional 
outlets. Traditions and old prac- 
tices have to be discarded. The alert 
aggressiveness and initiative which 
make management successful in 
other industries is just as necessary 
here. 

As has been found by the Ameri- 
can Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages (national trade association of 
the bottled soft drink industry) in 
the course of a series of investiga- 
tions into the causes and reasons 
for profits and losses in the industry, 
continuous market analysis must be 
a fundamental policy of a bottler. 

Market analysis does not consist 
of simply having a list of customers 
and knowing who they are. It must 
be a study of the nature, extent, and 
peculiarities of the market, both 
existent and potential. It must in- 
clude a study of sales resistance and 
of the possibilities of creating new 
markets. It contemplates a study by 
the bottler of the dealer’s job with 
a view to helping each dealer sell. 

The first step is to make a study 
of the territory. A typical study of 
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territory characteristics includes: 
business, industrial, and residential 
districts; schools; amusement and 
suburban centers; and _ transfer 
points. 

The approximate number of out- 
lets for bottled carbonated bever- 
ages should be determined. A com- 
parison of the number of customers 
with the number of outlets might 
reveal startling facts. Such facts 
usually testify as to the efficiency 
of the prevailing selling program. 

Every outlet is, of course, a pros- 
pect. With a card for each outlet, 
and these cards in route order, 
salesmen should be instructed to 
make regular calls on all non-cus- 
tomers, and make reports on the 
results of the calls. If a sale is not 
made, the salesman should report 
what lines are being handled; ex- 
plain in detail the reasons why a 
sale could not be made; express an 
opinion as to the desirability of the 
account; and state when, in his 
opinion, a follow-up should be 
made. This information should be 
entered in brief form on the card. 
If the account is considered desir- 
able, one call is not enough. All 
desirable prospects should be called 
upon at regular intervals and prog- 
ress noted in the report. 

A recapitulation of the reasons 
why sales were not made presents 
an analysis of sales resistance which 
should result in bringing to the 
attention of the bottler some flaws 
in his selling and service policies. 


The development of new fields 
for selling bottled carbonated bey- 
erages is a valuable point that some 
bottlers have overlooked. Bottled 
soft drinks are sold in hospitals, 
gasoline filling stations, schools, 
beauty parlors, industrial plants, 
and everywhere people congregate. 
Accessibility and suggestion seem 
to be the twins which produce busi- 
ness in this line. It is not the cost 
of bottled carbonated beverages 
that ordinarily retards their sales, 
It is inaccessibility and lack of sug- 
gestion. People will not go out of 
their way to buy the product, but 
if the right suggestion is made and 
it is easy to buy, sales will result. 
Many dispensers and coolers on the 
market today, if properly handled, 
are sales-producers. 


Many bottlers have found it prof- 
itable to take advantage of the pos- 
sibilities in developing home trade. 
In most localities, here is a great, 
untouched market which simply re- 
quires some specialized and persist- 
ent effort to develop. There are 
outstanding examples of success in 
this field. For example, many have 
found it profitable to grasp the op- 
portunities offered in the 12-ounce- 
for-a-nickel drink field. And many 
others are increasing the size of 
their bottles to sell for a_ nickel, 
with the result that they are being 
rushed to fill orders. Then again, 
the general change in the earning 
status has caused the public to be- 
come price conscious. Leading cola 
companies have already taken ad- 
vantage of this trend to reduce the 
price of home cartons to six for a 
quarter instead of six for thirty 
cents—and with highly successful 
results. The bottler who simply 
takes the family trade as it comes, 
is overlooking an opportunity for 
increased sales. 

One of the biggest hazards of the 
beverage industry is the difficulty 
of maintaining price—and the fact 
that so many operators feel that 
they can overcome reductions in 
price by an increased volume. Re- 
ducing selling price below a rea- 
sonable cost, in the belief that this 
will bring an increase in volume 
that will reduce cost in greater pro- 
portion than the unit price reduc- 











This article is emphatically not a 
warning against lending money. 
Its purpose is to encourage safe 
lending—not to curtail it—and to 
inform loan officers regarding the 
points of management which must 
be understood in passing on a credit 
in this industry 
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Protection Given A Soft Drinks Bottler By Each 


This is a check list. 


Type Of Insurance 


Few if any soft drinks bottlers will require all of these coverages. This list should 


be the basis for a study of the borrower's premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then recom- 


mend the insurance needed. 
not be separate policies. 


Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need 
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Name Of Insurance 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 





Accounts receivable 


Automobile fire and theft 


Automobile non-ownership 


Automobile property 
damage 

Automobile public 
liability 


Business Accident 


Business interruption 


Business Life 
Consequential loss from 
fire 


Contractual liability 


Blevator liability with prop- 
erty damage endorsement 


Extended coverage 
endorsement 


Fidelity bonds 


Fire insurance on building 
and machinery 


Fire (reporting cover on 
contents ) 


Forgery bonds 
Group accident 
Group life 


Hired car public liability 





Inability to collect amounts due a business because of the damage to 
or destruction of records by fire, lightning, and so on. 

Damage caused by fire or the loss by ‘theft, of the named and dese ribed 
automobile of the insured. 


i: laims for bodily injury or damage to the property. of others caused 
by the auto of | an employee used in the service of the insured. 


Denne to the property of others caused by the automobile of the 
insyred. 





Injury or death caused by the automobile of the insured. 


An accident | to » the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 
business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) for 
dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 








Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious damage to 
building, machinery, or the raw product, resulting from fire, tornado, 
or other insured hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net profits 
and the fixed charges thus lost.) 

Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business, rather than to 
a personal | benefici iary. 








A burning o of property other than that ineured, “which results in damage 
to the insured property. 





Hazards assumed b by » the insured for which he would otherwise not 
be held liable. 





The insured b being held liable. for i injury or death of 3 any person not 
employed by the insured when such injury or death is held to have 
been caused by the named and described elevator; or damage to 
property not owned by the insured. 





Damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft property dam- 
age, and oil burner smudge. 





The. dishonesty of employ ees or + debtors of the insured. 





Damage to the insured property due to a fire. 





A destructive burning of the insured contents of a building, the 
quantity and value of which is reported as it fluctuates each month. 








Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, or other 
documents in an attempt to obtain money or other property illegally. 





An accident suffered by any employee in a group of 50 or more in 
one concern. (Certain amounts are paid for dismemberments, loss 
of eyesight, or for death.) 





——_— stated amount to be paid to the beneficiary of any em- 
pees who dies. The policy includes 50 or more in one concern. 
© medical examination is required. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by an = or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not 


and property damage 


owned by h 





tion, is a definite fallacy. And yet, 
it is the reasoning which lies be- 
hind most price-cutting. The prac- 
tice of sacrificing profit to increase 
the business volume tends to 
jeopardize the bottler’s financial 
standing, and, therefore, should 
Serve as a warning signal. 

Failure of a bottler to price his 
product on a basis that will enable 
him to earn a fair profit above the 
cost of materials, labor and over- 
head, usually indicates a weakness 
in sales policies and merchandising 
plans. There is, generally, no need 
to consider price-cutting if the sales 
Policies are sound, and the selling 
effort is effective. A few cents dif- 
ference in price, as a rule, means 
nothing to a customer who is sold 
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on quality and service. Hence, a 
bottler should make it a point to 
have sound sales policies backed up 
by a strong sales organization. 

The lack of an adequate cost ac- 
counting system may cause a bottler 
to sell a large part of his product 
at a loss. Rule of thumb methods of 
estimating costs have proved to be 
destructive of price levels. In order 
to establish prices on a sound basis, 
a bottler must know his factory cost 
and his cost of doing business. He 
must know costs not only in his 
own plant, but in other plants with 
similar manufacturing and distrib- 
uting facilities. Materials and direct 
labor which go into any beverage 
can be estimated accurately. 


Cost accounting should take 


every item of cost into considera- 
tion, and prices must include both 
cost and adequate profits. The lack 
of a complete cost accounting 
method may cause a bottler to sell 
a large part of his line at a loss. A 
thorough analysis should be made 
of all costs, if profitable operation 
is to be attained. Wastes and leaks 
must be detected, so that the proper 
steps can be taken to bring any 
excessive costs down to correct 
levels. It has been stated that an 
excellent method of detecting leaks 
is by comparison of costs. Accord- 
ing to this idea, costs of one period 
are to be compared with costs of 
another month, season, and year, 
and then subjected to a careful 
analysis of why one should be lower 
than another. 


Financial and capital considera- 
tions represent another factor to be 
studied. The bottler must employ 
every dollar of his capital to the 
best possible advantage if he ex- 
pects to receive an adequate return 
on the use of his capital, and for 
the risks he assumes. In this con- 
nection, there are three principal 
considerations to be borne in mind, 
namely: the investment in plant 
and delivery equipment, the grant- 
ing of credit to customers, and the 
turnover of materials and supplies. 

Although the bottling business is 
on a cash basis, occasional credit is 
necessary. However, unwise exten- 
sion of credits is usually unneces- 
sary, and is certainly unwarranted. 
Careless credit granting means the 
tying up of too much capital. One 
of the most important principles in 
connection with credits is to invite 
the full co-operation of the sales- 
man. He can contribute material 
aid in the maintenance of satisfac- 
tory credit relations with customers. 
To keep the credits efficiently 
supervised, it is well to make up 
periodical lists setting forth all past 
due accounts. Proper action should 
be promptly taken to effect collec- 
tions. 

A major hazard has been found 
to lie in a tendency to become over- 
stocked with supplies especially 
bottles and cases, which is often due 
to carelessness in collecting empties 
More bottlers have been wrecked 
by this hazard than by any other. 
Inventory of materials should be 
kept at the lowest possible level 
consistent with economical pur- 
chasing and the uninterrupted flow 
of production. 

Profits are made only when 
guesswork is eliminated from the 
purchasing. And there is really very 
little excuse for a bottler to find 
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himself short on one item, and 
greatly overstocked on another, for 
it has been demonstrated that the 
purchasing of materials can be very 
scientifically done in the bottling 
business if adequate records are 
maintained. 

Changing the styles and sizes of 
containers too often is responsible 
for the carrying of excessive stocks 
of bottles and cases. The produc- 
tion of a great variety of sizes 
necessitates a large stock of bottles 
and cases. There exists a need in 
many instances for standardization 
of sizes and the reduction of the 
number of sizes bottled. Very care- 
ful consideration should be given 
to the establishment of a particular 
size and package, and sticking to it, 
disregarding every whim and pass- 
ing fancy that comes along. 

A similar situation exists in the 
case of flavors. The handling of a 
too diversified line of flavors gen- 
erally results in the carrying of 
excessive stocks, for it involves the 
purchase of many flavors that prove 
to be unmarketable. Some bottlers 
tend to lay in flavors which have 
only a temporary sales appeal, or 
which please the whims of a com- 
parative handful of customers. As 
a rule, this is a very costly prac- 


Here, for the first time, is a picture 
of an umpire on the receiving end of 
a pop bottle—and enjoying it! With- 
out the soda pop vendor and the 
“hot buttered popcorn” man, we 
dread to contemplate the future of 
the Great American Pastime. 


Protection Given A Soft Drinks Bottler By Each 


Name Of Insurance 


Inside robbery 


Manufacturers’ property 
damage 
Manufacturers’ public 


liability 
Messenger robbery 


Paymaster robbery 


Personal accident insur- 
ance (of owner or partners) 


Personal life insurance (of 
owner or partners) 


Products liability 


Riot and civil commotion 
Safe burglary 


Sprinkler leakage 
Steam boiler 


Trailer public liability and 
property damage 


Transportation 


Truck cargo 


Water damage 


Workmen’s compensation 


Type Of Insurance 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Possession being forcibly taken of personal property inside a home 
or place of business. 


Damage to the property of others caused by the burning out of an 
electric unit, or the bursting of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or turbine, 





The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the insured, for 
which he is liable, (including defense, and payment of all legal and 
first aid expense.) , 


Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods (or 
an attempt to take) during certain hours, while in the custody of an 
employee outside the premises of the insured. 





Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who is 
distributing wages. 





An accident resulting in bodily injury, death, dismemberment, or 
loss of eyesight of the insured (stated amounts paid in the event of 
each occurrence.) 


Pays a named perecn (beneficiary) a certain sum of money at the 
time of the death of the insured. 


Claims for illness or death alleged to result from products such as 
food and drink manufactured or sold by the ial 


The deliberate and disorderly acts of three or more persons which 
terrorize the public and damage property. 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 








The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler system 
or from the collapse of a tank which is a part of a sprinkler system. 





An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or personal 
injury occurs. 





Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of others 
arising from the operation of an automobile trailer owned or operated 
for the insured. 





Accident to goods in transit or loss by theft while in transit or public 
carriers (not including trucks.) 





Accidents rn being transported by motor truck owned or hired 
by the insured. 





Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, leakage, or 
overflow of water, steam, or other substance escaping from plumb- 
ing systems, tanks, heating systems, standpipes for fire hose, refrig- 
erating systems, and the like. 





Injuries to workmen for which a workmen's compensation law requires 


tice since it ties up capital, and in- 
creases costs through increased 
obsolescence in the _ inventories. 
Elimination of odd sizes of bottles 
and packages and the least popular 
flavors would have little if any 
effect on the average bottler’s vol- 
ume of business, in all probability, 
and it most assuredly would have 
a beneficial effect on his costs. 

Sometimes, there is an excuse for 
buying in quite large quantities, as 
in the case of buying sugar on a 
favorable market. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the cost of needlessly 
tying up capital in making pur- 
chases in excess of one’s needs, will 
be more than any saving that a 
bottler may effect. 

The requirements of the busy 
season of the year can be calculated 
with quite a degree of accuracy and 
considerably in advance. Hence, it 
has been found advantageous in 
many instances to schedule produc- 
tion well in advance. Systematic 
control and planning supplies the 
management with a knowledge of 
the important factors of the busi- 


the employer to pay. 





ness and eliminates guesswork and 


hit-and-miss tactics. When the 
probable business of the year, the 
cost of manufacture, the cost of 
doing business, and financial re- 
quirements and the estimated profit 
are computed at the beginning of 
the year, financial requirements are 
pointed out; waste is reduced; ex- 
travagant and useless purchasing 
are minimized; all the activities of 
the business are co-ordinated; and 
the management is furnished with 
a means of control over expendi- 
tures, and with the facts showing 
current and prospective conditions 
upon which to base the operating 
and financial programs. 

The matter of equipment is-an 
important subject with the bottler. 
Often the machinery becomes obso- 
lete before it has become unfit for 
further use. Sometimes, a new type 
of machine is developed which is 
so far superior for its intended pur- 
pose to the machines which were 
used previously, that the increasing 
efficiency of the new apparatus 
would soon compensate the bottler 
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And where does it all come from? From a spic and span modern bottling plant such as this one, where the cleanliness 
of surgery prevails and where machines function with all the intelligence (and none of the mistakes) of a man. 


for his loss in scrapping the old 
equipment. Therefore, a “must” 
policy should be the replacing of 
obsolete as well as worn-out ma- 
chinery with new equipment as 
necessary. 

It is a costly error to operate 
trucks which are either too small 
or too large, as either one means 
duplication of expense. The bottler 
should compute what a pay load is. 
It is known that the cost of operat- 
ing trucks does not increase in the 
direct ratio of increased capacity. It 
is advisable to standardize on the 
units of truck equipment. 

If the bottler has sufficient truck 
equipment to handle the peak sea- 
son with comparative ease, then 
it is quite apparent that he has too 
much equipment. One quite com- 
monly adopted method to avoid 
this situation is the purchase of 
sufficient equipment to handle the 
hormal business, and then renting 
additional trucks as needed in the 
comparative short peak season. 

The careful planning of routes is 
also important, for the public de- 
mands service today more than ever 
before. Service and efficient layout 
of territories go hand in hand. The 
territory must be carefully ana- 
lyzed, and a study made of distance, 
topography, density of traffic, 
mechanical obstructions, cost per 
mile or unit mile, possible expan- 
sion or contraction, and other simi- 
lar features. The goal of successful 
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routing is to divide the business 
territory into sections so that each 
customer is served promptly. 

A bottler can best cope with the 
competitive situation if he knows 
exactly what the situation is. He 
should know the number of his 
competitors, the radius of their op- 
erations, the intensity of their sell- 
ing and service programs, their 
price and credit policies, and which 
type and make of competitive 
beverages are the most popular in 
the territory. 

Since customers cost money to 
get, they represent an investment, 
and systematic effort should be 
made, therefore, to guard that in- 
vestment and keep the loss of cus- 
tomers at the absolute minimum. 
A customer follow-up _ system, 
properly applied and conscientious- 
ly followed, is the way to stabilize 
business. The mechanical set-up for 
this system may take any one of 
several forms. However, it is be- 
lieved that equipment embodying 
the visible index feature is by far 
the most useful. 

In comparing the growth of 
sales, it has been found that adver- 
tising expenditures run neck and 
neck with the amount of goods sold. 
To show the effect of the almost 
complete lack of advertising for a 
soft drink, it is necessary only to 
point to the many brands which 
have met with little or no success 
because of insufficient advertising. 


This industry is one of the most 
prolific users and firm believers in 
point of sale advertising, outdoor 
display, and window display, its 
packages lending themselves readi- 
ly to attractive illustrations and 
attention compelling display. 

It has been demonstrated that 
concise, readily understandable re- 
ports are essential to the successful 
operation of any bottling plant. If 
the accounting function is neg- 
lected, it is a distinct liability to 
all functions of one’s business. If 
fostered, it becomes an invaluable 
asset. The two most important re- 
ports are the balance sheet and 
statement of operations. The bal- 
ance sheet, which shows the condi- 
tion at a certain date, serves the 
very important purpose of forming 
the basis of credit with banks, and 
the basis for credit rating with 
commercial agencies. However, 
while the balance sheet shows the 
changes in the assets, liabilities, 
and capital accounts for the inter- 
vening period, it does not show the 
happenings between these two 
dates. 

To clearly show these events is 
the function of the statement of 
operations, which reveals how the 
profit was made, or why the loss 
was sustained. The balance sheet 
should show how the profit was in- 
vested or distributed, or how the 
loss was absorbed. The statement 
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Get. More Exact Credit Information 


Itt. Current Circulating Capital In The Financial Statement 


N THE two articles published in 

the January and February is- 

sues, the analysis of capital as to 
circulating and non-circulating was 
explained as the basis for the prep- 
aration of a truthful financial 
statement. An illustrative financial 
statement was presented with a 
standardized form of accountants’ 
certificate, based upon a positive 
statement of principles, afforded by 
the circulation principle. 

Circulating capital, it was ex- 
plained, consists of three classifica- 
tions: current, fixed, and invested. 
This article will discuss the first 
classification—current circulating 
capital. 


Liabilities 
Liabilities are treated as the 


second principle in the statement 
of principles, as follows: 


“Liabilities are considered as 
borrowed assets and follow the 
asset classification from which 
they are expected to be liqui- 
dated. Secured liabilities must 
be so indicated in their descrip- 
tion. Contingent liabilities must 
be indicated as a foot-note on 
the financial statement, with a 
reference thereto in the descrip- 
tion of: circulating capital, in 
both the statement and the cer- 
tificate.” 


Current liabilities are those items 
of indebtedness becoming due with- 
in one year. They are therefore 
payable from current circulating 
assets. 

Fixed liabilities are those items 
of indebtedness becoming due after 
one year. They are payable from 
that portion of fixed circulating as- 
sets which, by circulation, provide 
current circulating assets at the 
maturity dates of the liabilities. 

The circulation principle provides 
for verification and inclusion of all 
liabilities. Thus, the accountant 
who certifies to the financial state- 
ment must have pursued every 
method at his command in the 
detection and verification of liabil- 
ities in order truthfully to reflect 
the correct status of liabilities. 


By RHAE M. SWISHER 


Certified Public Accountant, Chicago, Illinois 


Current Circulating Capital 


Current circulating assets, less 
current liabilities equals current 
circulating capital. In the illustra- 
tive financial statement contained 
in the January issue, the current 
circulating capital amounted to 
$50,146.89, represented by current 
circulating assets in the total 
amount of $127,604.78, less current 
liabilities in the amount of $77,- 
457.89, a ratio of $1.65 to $1.00. 

In the preceding article, the def- 
inition of circulating assets was dis- 
cussed in the order of the factors 
involved. Particular emphasis was 
stressed upon recognition of two 
basic factors in the classification of 
an owner’s possessions: 1. the ac- 
tual existence of the _ physical 
properties, and 2. the ability of the 
owner to utilize them in the oper- 
ation of his business during the 
normal period of one year. 

With this definition in mind, let 
us compare the current circulating 
capital with the working capital 
analysis in a typical balance sheet. 
We will use the corresponding por- 


CURRENT ASSETS 
oO ete, ee 
Accounts receivable. . . 
Less reserve for bad debts 


Notes receivable . 
Less reserve for losses 


INVENTORIES 
Materials........ 
Work in process. 
Manufactured goods 


I 0 khakis a ne ve 
PREPAID EXPENSES 
Insurance 
Interest. ...... 
Supplies...... ; ae 
Cash value—life insurance policies. . 


woah. 2.5. 


See ELE 
Less current liabilities. . . 


Balance... 


Ratio to current liabilities............... 


$59,082.35 
2,628.00 
_..$ 8,450.00 
"500.00 
$18,200.75 


-. 3,879.12 
- 47,988.45 


..$ 618.25 


tion of the balance-sheet from 
which the financial statement was 
prepared. 


Working Capital vs Current 
Circulating Capital 


The comparisons of the same 
items in the typical balance sheet 
with the circulation principle finan- 
cial statement are shown below. 

The question naturally arises— 
Why do the asset figures differ? 
What is the type of analysis used 
and how has the circulation prin- 
ciple been applied? 

By referring to the comments in 
the report of the accountants based 
upon the circulation principle, the 
following explanations are found: 

Accounts receivable from trade 
customers—$53,105.33, consist of 
recorded balances in the sum of 
$59,082.35, less accounts which we 
consider to be non-circulating in 
the sum of $5,977.02. The accounts 
were analyzed as to age as follows: 
Recorded Non-cir-  Circu- 
Amounts culating lating 
$31,430.80 $ 162.50 $31,268.30 

11,078.76 312.65 10,766.11 

4,267.15 480.02 3,787.13 

2,800.95 299.75 2,501.20 

9,504.69 4,722.10 4,782.59 
$59,082.35 $5,977.02 $53,105.33 
(Continued on page 160) 


Created in Dec., 1938 
Created in Nov., 1938 
Created in Oct., 1938 
Created in Sept., 1938 
Created prior to Sept., 1938 





Total 


Balance Sheet Financial Statement 


Elimination 

as Non- ; 
Circulating Circulating 
$ 11,002.63 


53,105.33 


see. 5. 
$ 5,977.02 
56,454.35 2,628.00 
$ 5,450.00 

500.00 


7,950.00 3,000.00 


$ 1,727.66 
1,879.37 
7,080.15 

$10,687.18 


$ 430.22 


70,068.32 59,381.14 


52.50 
75.15 


44,401.98 $ 3,286.30 


$149,877.28 
77,457.89 


... $ 72,419.39 $ 50,146.89 
.... $1.92 to $1.00 $1.65 to $1.00 
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1,115.68 


$127,604.78 
77,457.89 
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lent 


lating 
2.63 
05.38 


100.00 


381.14 


115.68 


604.78 
457.89 


146.89 
$1.00 
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Bank Model Recordak. Rental 
$25 - month. For speeding 
hi 


“Chief Engineer” of the 


bank’s complicated machinery 


the Chief Clerk 


AS your customer stands at the teller’s window, 
he may be vaguely conscious of men and 
women and machines at work within the bank. 


But it takes a bank man to appreciate fully the ° 


complex character of the bank’s “internal machin- 
ery’ —and the great responsibility that falls on its 
“chief engineer”... the bank’s chief clerk. 

The management can lift a heavy load from the 
shoulders of the chief clerk ... can help him step 
up the efficiency of the departments under his 
direction—and so increase the efficiency of the 
bank as a whole... by installing Recordak Photo- 
graphic Accounting Systems. 

Recordak is speedy—makes as many as 140 
photographs a minute... handling checks, de- 
posit tickets, cash tickets, coupons, passbooks, 
bank forms up to legal size. (Picture what that 
amazing speed means to the chief clerk on a 
“peak” day.) 

Recordak is sure and lightning fast... its rec- 
ords, being picture records, are complete and 
accurate. 

Recordak helps the chief clerk immeasurably in 
settling complaints. If there is a question about a 
monthly statement, it’s the work of a few seconds 
for him to produce an exact photograph of the 
check in question—to settle the matter quickly, 
conclusively, and without embarrassment. 

The chief clerk can count on Recordak for sav- 


Reversible Recordak. Rental 
$30 per month. Photographs 


ings of up to 45% net on his per item costs, up to 
50% on supplies, up to 90% on storage space. 

And finally, Recordak records are not only ac- 
curate, they are tamper-proof, extraction-proof 
and substitution-proof. 

Recordak Systems require no capital outlay; the 
machines are rented, not sold. Recordak Systems 
are serviced from twelve conveniently located 
offices ... one close to your bank. For further in- 
formation regarding Recordak, write Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


panei: ag empires 158 vim ‘0 
per month. For smaller ban 
and special departments of 









Commercial Recordak. Rental 
$30 per month. For photo- 
graphing all bank forms. 





ya e transit operations and _ both sides of checks and larger 
or photographing paid checks bank forms at a single opera- 
for the protection of banks and _— tion—and does this at light- 
depositors. ning speed. 


large banks ( tellers’ cages, safe Widely used for the Recordak 
deposit vaults, trust and filing system of single posting and 
departments, etc.). other specialized applications. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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Those who have not read the two previous articles will desire to do so 
after reading this one, for they represent an advanced type of think- 
ing which bankers have wished for. Accountants have usually been 
concerned only with figures. Here is one who sees beyond figures. 


(Continued from page 158) 

The customers of record were 
circularized for verification and 
confirmations received directly by 
us totaled $45,638.00, while no re- 
sponses were received indicating 
exceptions to the balances listed. 

We examined the credit files and 
discussed certain accounts with 
officers and employees of the com- 
pany in determining that accounts 
amounting to $5,977.02, while sub- 
ject to recovery, are non-circulat- 
ing. Although the terms of sale are 
2%—10 days—net 30 days, certain 
customers are afforded special terms 
which are being respected and 
although they appear in the Sep- 
tember and prior ageing, are con- 
sidered as circulating accounts. One 
customer owing $162.50 and $312.65 
created in December and November 
respectively, as well as for undeliv- 
ered merchandise in process of 
manufacture, failed and this ac- 
count is therefore classified as non- 
circulating. 

The amount of $2,628 reserved 
for losses is deducted from the non- 
circulating portion of the recorded 
total. 

Notes receivable—$3,000, repre- 
sents recorded notes due from cus- 
tomers in the amount of $8,450 of 
which we consider $5,450 to be non- 
circulating, as follows: 

Current note taken in payment of non-circulating 


accounts receivable 
Past due notes 


Total non-circulating notes receivable 


The notes classified as circulating 
amounting to $3,000 were taken in 
payment for current sales, are un- 
secured and mature as follows: 


January, 1939 
February, 1939 
March, 1939. 


Total.... 


.. . $1,500.00 
750.00 
750.00 


$3,000.00 


Verifications were requested by 
letter of the makers of the notes, 
with confirmations totaling $7,000, 
including all notes classified as cir- 
culating, and no exceptions were 
indicated. 

Inventories — $59,381.14, consist 


Recorded Non-cir- 
Amounts 
.. $47,988.45 
. 3,879.12 J 
18,200.75 1, 727, _ 176, 


$70,068.32 $10,687.18 18 


Circu- 
lating 
$40,908.30 

1,999.75 
16,473.09 
$59,381.14 


Physical inventories were taken 
by methods prescribed by us and 
under our supervision. 

Finished goods and work in pro- 
cess were priced at manufactured 
cost, including materials, labor and 
manufacturing burden, in accord- 
ance with the company’s cost rec- 
ords which are consistently main- 
tained. 

Finished goods classified as non- 
circulating consist of obsolete items 
in the amount of $2,865 and quan- 
tities of slow moving items in ex- 
cess of 1938 sales, in the amount of 
$4,215.15. 

Work in process classified as non- 
circulating consists of items in pro- 
cess of custom manufacture for a 
customer who failed in December 
1938, referred to in our discussion 
of non-circulating accounts receiv- 
able. 

Materials were priced at the 
lower of cost or market. 

Materials classified as non-cir- 
culating in the amount of $1,727.66 
consist of: 

Materials for the manufacture of items classed as 

non-circulating finished goods . 


Materials made obsolete S the espero of new 
material specifications. . 


Total... 


. $1,258.16 
. .$1,727.66 


Commitments for materials were 
found to represent a normal thirty- 
day supply at prevailing market 
prices. 

Prepaid expenses—$1,115.68 con- 
sist of: 

Recorded Non-cir- 
Amounts culating 


Prepaid insurance......$ 618.25 $ 430.22 $ 
Prepaid interest . | reer 
875.15 ... 


Supplies 
$ 1,545.90 $ 430.22 


Cireu- 
lating 

188.03 

52.50 

875.15 
. ee $ 1,115.68 

Prepaid insurance considered as 
non-circulating represents the un- 
expired portion of insurance pre- 
miums written for a three-year 
term which will be absorbed as 
expense in periods subsequent to 
the succeeding year. 

Insurance policies were exam- 
ined and the following insurance 
was in force: 
Merchandise—Fire (90% 

storm, Ex 


Buildi 
Public 


co-insurance), Wind- 
losion and Riot 
re and Windstorm 


RR Se - 


Prepaid interest—$52.50, repre- 


sents that portion of expense 
chargeable to the subsequent period 
of operations. 

Supplies—$875.15, consists of or- 
dinary office supplies, stationery and 
postage which were _ inventoried 
and priced at cost under our gen- 
eral inventory supervision. 

Cash values of life insurance pol- 
icies—$2,856.08, represents the cash 
values computed under the terms 
of Policy No. 1,218,517 of the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company on 
the life of John Doe, president of 
the company, in the principal 
amount of $50,000 with the A.B.C. 
Company listed as beneficiary. The 
policy was presented for our in- 
spection and we noted that the 
beneficiary mamed cannot be 
changed by the assured without the 
consent of the beneficiary company 
by authorization of its board of 
directors. This value is classified as 
non-circulating, inasmuch as _ the 
funds are not in current use as 
working capital. 


Analysis vs Hypotheses 


The reader of the financial state- 
ment based upon the circulation 
principle has reason to believe that 
the stated amount of current circu- 
lating assets in the amount of $127,- 
604.78 is dependable. He can there- 
fore rely on the stated ratio of $1.65 
of current circulating assets to each 
$1.00 of current liabilities. The 
accountant’s certificate, with its 
accompanying statement of prin- 
ciples, offers no exceptions and 
contains no qualifying comments 
because of the exactness of the 
analyses and the soundness of the 
underlying basic economic concepts 
of capital classification. 

On the other hand, the reader of 
the balance sheet which shows cur- 
rent assets of $149,877.28 or a ratio 
of $1.92 to each $1.00 of current 
liabilities has little reason to be 
certain of his information. He 
therefore subjects the figures t 
analytical hypotheses. What is the 
relationship of receivables to sales; 
of inventories to cost of sales? of 
inventories to payables? of this 
company’s figures to others in the 
same line of business? His result 
ing opinion may be correct, nearly 
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correct, or wholly incorrect. 

Hypothetical analyses can not be 
as exacting as proper analysis based 
upon the statement of principles 
provided by the circulation prin- 
ciple. 

Fixed circulating capital, the 
second classification of circulating 
capital, will be discussed in the 
next article. The manner of classi- 
fying fixed assets, and the treat- 
ment of write-ups, will be outlined 
with further comparisons with ordi- 
nary balance sheet practices. 


Public Likes No- 
Minimum Accounts 


(Continued from page 133) 
cents each; a maintenance fee of 
25 cents is made on accounts which 
are inactive for a period of one 
year. 

We sell a book of twenty check: 
for $1.00. That is probably too 
cheap. But there is the matter of 
competition with a local Morris 
Plan Bank which had adopted that 
price before the other banks came 
into the field. We don’t expect to get 
rich at this price. But we do expect 
to decrease an expensive small ac- 
count turnover and to market per- 
sonal loans and other services to 
new customers introduced via this 
service. 

In nine months, 2,268 no-mini- 
mum-balance checking accounts 
were opened. Of this number, 1,641 
represent brand new customers and 
§27 represent accounts transferred 
from the regular checking account 
service. The month after the orig- 
inal announcement was the largest 
month, 500 accounts coming in at 
that time. Since then, they have 
leveled off to approximately 200 a 
month. 

We have not put on any special 
advertising campaign to sell this 
service. The advertising we have 
done has been fitted into the regu- 
lar schedule and budgeted appro- 
priation, with the exception of 
twenty, 50-word spot announce- 
Ments immediately preceding 
“Amos ‘’n’ Andy” through Rich- 
mMond’s 50,000 watt radio station. 
And how those spots pulled! We 
have presented our no-minimum- 
balance checking account service 
to the public over the seven months 
Period through four 60-inch and 
twelve 914-inch newspaper ads. We 
Tan illustrated, 50-word squibs in 
Women shoppers columns, both 
Papers, once a week for four weeks. 
We had 158 radio spot announce- 
Ments and 62 commercials on our 
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Safe-Check-Desk. Protected for a full 
hour against fire reaching 1700 degrees 
F. New convenience. 


Safe-Check-File. Safe against 
fire ranging to 1700 degrees F. 
for a full hour. Great capacity. 


Remington Rand Inc. 


YOUR BANK NEEDS 
RECORD PROTECTION 
FOR CANCELLED CHECKS 


Imagine the embarrassment, loss of good will, 
if you who preach the safety of vaults to your 
clients should suffer an interior fire and lose 
the cancelled checks, temporarily in your pos- 
session, that belong to your customers! 


TWO PLANS 


Remington Rand presents two solutions to 
the problem involved in ——_ cancelled 
checks. 1. The Safe-Check-Desk. A combina- 
tion check file and machine bookkeeper’s 
desk, with self-levelling extension top for 
sorting. Capacity: 45,000 checks. 2. The Safe- 
Check-File. For filing checks in the depart- 
ment. Capacity: 55,000 checks. Either plan 
will give these checks the protection they 
deserve. 


DAY AND NIGHT SAFETY 


Fire strikes swiftly, day and night—no warn- 
ing—no time to transport records to vaults 
when lives are at stake. Remington Rand 
point of use insulated products give day and 
night safety. You need it! 


WRITE TODAY 


Write today for details on protecting your 
valuable records. See how modern bankers, 
even in “fireproof” buildings have stopped 
“‘taking chances” and use Remington ‘Bind 
Safe-Cabinet products for all their important 
and irreplaceable records. No obligation will 
be incurred. 


BANK BUFFALO 
DEPARTMENT NEW YORK 
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HE FAMED VESTAL VIRGINS OF ANCIENT ROME ACTUALLY 
ACTED AS BANKERS, ACCEPTING DEPOSITS FROM STRANGERS 


AS WELL AS FROM ROMAN CITIZENS! 


DEPOSITORS APPARENTLY 


FELT SAFE IN TRUSTING THEIR FUNDS TO THESE HOLY MAIDENS. 


Wednesday and Sunday radio pro- 
grams on this subject. We’ve de- 
voted three lobby and elevator 
cards and two statement enclosures 
to no-minimum-balance checking 
accounts. In addition we sent a spe- 
cial letter to those regular check- 
ing accounts which showed by an 
analysis that they would profit by 
switching to the new service. 

This isn’t exactly what one could 
term a red-hot, high pressure sell- 
ing campaign. But it has produced 
reasonably good results, which is 
further proof that the broad mass 
of people (the little man, if you 
please) wants bank service and will 
use it if it is sold at what appears 
to be a fair price. 

An analysis covering a 4% 
months period showed that our no- 
minimum-balance checking ac- 
counts carried balances averaging 
$60. This rather forcefully brings 
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out the point stated earlier that 
in viewing this set-up we must 
not look to the use of the funds 
for profit but rather to the 
servicing of the funds. The ac- 
counts average 1% deposits per 
month. The average account draws 
almost five checks a month which 
calls for a new book of checks every 
four months at a cost of $3 a year. 
It can be seen from these figures 
that there isn’t an awful lot of ac- 
tivity in these accounts and there 
are many things which don’t have 
to be done to them that must be 
done in servicing a regular check- 
ing account. 

There are possibilities for profit 
in the no-minimum-balance check- 
ing account service if a large vol- 
ume is attained and if the price is 
based on an actual cost-plus basis. 
This has already been demon- 
strated. However, the real opportu- 


nity for gain lies in the medium 
this service affords the banks tg 
entice the great American masse 
into using banking services. It jy 
just as great a convenience for the 
little man to pay his bills by check 
as it is for the big man, and the 
chances are that the former will he 
more appreciative of the service 
than will the latter. The average 
no-minimum-balance checking ac. 
count customer is uninitiated ip 
the ways of banking. He is a brand 
new bank user. A full but simple 
explanation of the service should 
be made and the various rules gov- 
erning penalty charges should he 
carefully pointed out by the officer 
opening the account. 

There is another side, too. That 
is, the duty the banks have toward 
the public. All the argument on 
earth about private ownership 
doesn’t alter the fact one iota that 
banks are quasi-public institutions 
and, as such, have definite service 
obligations to the people. Mas 
services like the no-minimum-bal- 
ance checking account can be en- 
ployed as a public relations tool in 
building a better understanding and 
fuller appreciation of the American 
banking system. It is with such 
services as this that the banks must 
depend on reaching the people who 
elect the congressmen. 


Management Policies By 
Industries 


(Continued from page 157 
of operations might be termed the 
cause, and the balance sheet the 
effect. Thus, the comparative bal- 
ance sheet and the statement a 


operations for the intervening 
period form an indispensable com- 
bination. 

The statement of operations 
which covers a period of time, is 
the pulse of the business. Profitable 
and unprofitable lines, efficient and 
inefficient departments are reveal- 
ed, and with proper analysis ani 
presentation, the reasons for the 
successes and failures of lines, de 
partments, or functions are clearly 
brought out. Thus, it guides the 
management in pointing the finger 
at the strong and weak spots in the 
business. Without such a statement, 
any manager is operating updo 
guesswork, and guesswork is nd 
good enough to assure profits. 

The statement of operations 
properly prepared, shows, in sul 
mary: 

1. The kinds of transaction 
which resulted in profit, and how 
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much profit each made. 

2. The kinds of transactions 
which resulted in losses, and how 
much loss was sustained. 

3. The net results, that is, 
whether profits exceeded losses, or 
losses exceeded profits, and by how 
much. 

The successful bottler prepares a 
balance sheet at the end of each 
month, together with a detailed 
statement of operations for that 
month. With these statements, the 
executive is kept currently in- 
formed as to the financial condition 
and profit or loss of the business. 
If the statements reveal lack of bal- 
ance, excessive expenses, losses, 
leaks, volume declines, and the 
like, the executive then can take 
steps to correct the fault before it 
becomes too costly. 

With proper basic records and 
with routine properly arranged, the 
process of the preparation of the 
statements is a comparatively 
simple one, and certainly, under 
any condition, the advantages of 
having these statements currently, 
far outweigh any additional efforts 
required. These statements are the 
cheapest form of business insur- 
ance. To operate without them is to 
encourage loss, and perhaps flirt 
with disaster. 

The winter months constitute the 
normal borrowing season. This is 
the period of preparation for the 
heavy activity of the industry, and 
the time when the volume of busi- 
ness has slowed up to a point which 
gives bottlers an opportunity to 
make changes and investments. A 
bottler has the winter to get his 
plant shipshape and arrange for 
delivery of needed equipment. The 
bottler may require capital from 
the bank to finance his inventory 
and receivables, to purchase raw 
materials, to expand, to provide for 
larger or additional space facilities, 
to purchase more bottles and cases, 
and to install new equipment. By 
increasing his facilities, a bottler 
tan cut down sufficiently on his 
Costs to repay such loans over a 
comparatively short period of time. 

There is much opportunity for 
banks to make safe and secure 
loans to bottlers of soft drinks. The 
market and demand for bottled car- 
bonated beverages is growing daily. 
ltis a highly profitable item, and in 
almost every community today may 
be found successful operators who 
consistently make profits, who know 
their costs, know their markets, 
know the importance of well laid 
ad thoroughly thought out plans, 

how to make planned mer- 
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Should Borrowers | 
Insure Their 
Receivables? 


This issue of Bankers Monthly gives a resume 
of insurance needs in various industries. Credit 
Insurance is shown to be desirable and procur- 
able in 12 of the 13 manufacturing lines listed. 
Almost any such list would show similar results. 
Actually, Credit Insurance is carried by thou- 
sands of Manufacturers and Jobbers in more than 
150 different lines of business. 


When Commercial Loans are made on the 
‘“strength’’ of Receivables, a bank has every 
right to make sure that Receivables are sound 
when the loan is made— and will be sound when 
the note is due. 


If a borrower is protected by Credit Insurance, 
so is the bank, indemnity for credit losses being 
made payable to the bank when required. Thus 
many banks urge—and some insist — that bor- 
rowers keep their open accounts adequately in- 
sured against potential losses. It is significant 
that many large banks include this question in 
their Financial Statement Blanks:** Do you carry 
Credit Insurance?”’ 


American Credit Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK -« _ J. F. McFADDEN, President 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


FREE BOOK for Bankers 
who make Commercial Loans 


Analyses of commercial loans from the 
banker’s standpoint, facts, figures, and case 
histories of credit losses are features of our 
book: *‘An Exposition of Credit Insurance 
with Relation to Commercial Banking.”’ 
Write for a free copy. 





chandising take the place of unor- 
ganized selling, and know how to 
overcome the obstacles to profit. The 
trend on the part of bottlers is 
definitely and unmistakably toward 
better business management stand- 
ards. 

The American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages, the nation trade 
association of the bottled soft drink 
industry, has constantly worked to 
the end of improving methods of 
operation. It has been carrying on 
a comprehensive program of in- 
vestigation into the causes and 
reasons for profits and losses in the 
industry; and it has made every 
effort to give the industry the bene- 
fit of its experience by outlining 
the operators’ fundamental needs 
in the matter of basic records, cost 
records, cost computation, and sug- 
gestions for management and cost 
control—all of which will do much 
to stop leaks, wipe out losses, and 
on the whole produce efficient, pro- 
gressive and profitable plant oper- 
ation. 


How To Use Advisory 


Investment Service 
(Continued from page 137) 


mendations to his own institution, 
bearing in mind that it is not the 
intention of the publishers to have 
a printed service replace the indi- 
vidual services of an investment 
consultant. 


Summary 


In its place, the printed advisory 
service will supply valuable infor- 
mation at a very low cost. These 
services vary in price, ranging from 
$65 per year to $100. All of the 
services mentioned in this. article 
are considered to be of good quality 
and they are mentioned because of 
their large circulation. Other serv- 
ices not mentioned are “Alexander 
Hamilton” and “United Business 
Service”, which have a large fol- 
lowing. 

After selecting a service, it should 
be used and studied. Do not glance 
through it hurriedly and toss it 
aside and forget it—but allocate a 
definite portion of your time to its 
perusal. 

A printed service is to be recog- 
nized as information and is not in- 
tended to replace an investment 
consultant. The publishers are 
printing information that they be- 
lieve will interest the largest num- 
ber of subscribers. If a service is 
used with this in mind, it will be 
worth many times its cost. 
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Pennsylvania Co. Presents Records Of Firs 
Chartered U. S. Bank To Historical Socie 


The largest and most historic col- 
lection of bank records in the 
United States was recently pre- 
sented to the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania by the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities. The formal 
presentation was made by Wm. 
Fulton Kurtz, president of the com- 
pany. 

The collection, consisting of hun- 
dreds of musty day by day records 
of the Bank of North America, 
spans the years from 1781, when 
the Second Continental Congress 
granted it Charter number One, to 
1929, when the historic institution 
was absorbed by the Pennsylvania 
Company. 

Considered one of the most note- 
worthy presentations of this type 
ever made, there are 620 volumes, 
nearly all of which are quarto size; 
85 pamphlets; 638 documents; 20 
steel or copper plates; a collection 
of 385 pictures; and three bundles 
of checks and one bundle of cur- 
rency (no value), included in the 
assemblage. 

Organized in colonial days when 
the white heat of revolution was 
fusing the colonies into a nation, 
the Bank of North America was 
formed primarily to aid the Conti- 
nental Congress in its course of 
war against “Taxation without 
Representation” by providing sup- 
plies and money. 

Each sere page of the ledgers 
bears mute evidence of the day- 
by-day struggle of the newly- 
founded nation. 

Inscribed by hand, the thousands 


of pages recall the happenings 0 
160 years ago—when thrifty, be 
spectacled Benjamin Franklin ma 
his daily trip to the bank to deposi 
his pence and pounds. There is als 
revealed the tortuous and involve 
financial affairs of Robert Morrij 
who at one time was part owner @j 
more than 3,500,000 acres of lani 
in Georgia, South Carolina, Virgini 
and Kentucky, contracted for at on 
shilling an acre; there, too, are let 
ters dated 1774-1777, written } 
Morris to George Washington, wh 
was having his troubles at Valle 
Forge, containing comments on th 
progress of financing the Revol 
tionary War. 

The aged tomes reveal mal 
strange insights on the commerce ti 
the day. Because of bank ru 
necessitating stockholders to ap 
pear at the bank and sign for a 
dividends, the dividend books prob 
ably contain one of the largest cd 
lections of autographs in the Unite 
States. 

The minute books are complel 
from the very beginning of the bal 
until its merger with the Comme! 
cial Trust Company in 1923. Of 
the questions of policy which ag; 
recorded, the most important welj 
those which arose in periods of wa 
and panic. At the outbreak of 
panic the directors met alm0 
every day, so the minutes reveal t 
step-by-step working out of a polit 
in common with the other «i 
banks to meet the strain. 1 
gradual development of an i 
creased co-operation with ote 
banks was climaxed in 1858 by 
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formation of the Clearing House 

Association. 

Three of the most interesting 1863 

pooks in the collection are the land 

pooks, dated 1825-1837. The first 

yolume begins with a 38 page re- 

port of the cashier’s trip of investi- 

gation to the lands in Pennsylvania. 

During this period, the bank held 

nearly 70,000 acres in Luzerne, U ~ 
Northumberland, Bradford, Lycom- NITED TATES 
ing, Erie, and Warren counties 


while approximately 160,000 acres GOVERNMENT BONDS 


was held in Georgia and Virginia. 
The collection of pictures includes 


a wide assortment of photographs, STA I E AND 


engravings, caricatures and silhou- 
ettes of directors, stockholders, M B 

customers, financial authorities, UNICIPAL ONDS 
prominent people of the city, state 
and nation, in addition to Phila- 
delphia scenes. 


The Bond Department 
Attorney Member Aids service of this bank is 
personnal = particularly valuable to 

B cumstances. On the other hand, it correspondents. 


sje May disclose improvident manage- 
i ment, failure to take advantage of QO ‘ wi 
‘Bnew ideas and new methods and uotation sheets ll be 
failure to progress. A _ financial 


pe 7 3 statement is more than an assembly mailed on request. In- 
_.€ of figures. It is a living history of 


Virgin whether the institution or the indi- quiries are invited. 


r at on 
are let 
tten D 
on, wh 


vidual is making progress, or not. 

Such a statement is viewed by the 

officers of the bank largely from a Telephone FRAnklin 6800 
banker’s standpoint. They may have Teletype CGO - - 987 
Vallee. .: 1 : : 

| th asingle rule for reading a financial 

Bx: statement and may be too narrow 


Revoluf in their analysis of it. The First National 


ee “as compen > the es ben 
= dealing with all manner of clients, e 

— and necessarily becoming somewhat Bank of Chicago 

to wl familiar with many different lines 

tor a of business, should, particularly if 

— he is a broad reader, have knowl- 

est col “8° Of governmental _ policies, BUILDING WITH CHICAGO SINCE 1863 
United national and state, which should EN 
give him a broader viewpoint in 

oneill determining upon the advisability 


af 
he ball, “aking substantial loans or How The Law Controls vs. Landy,(73) the decedent’s exec- 


granting lines of credit. I feel that 
ommer§ , j, * utors had returned 774 shares of 
Otd awyer can add something to a Trust Operations stock in a chess carpevation ob 408 


§ discu i 
ich 8 ssion in passing upon a loan (Continued from page 151) per share. 


just as the merchant, th fac- , : 
nt Wel turer and the ae caine techies to the best interests of the corpora- This was revalued at $125 by the 


; of wal tion. (2?) Commissioner in a deficiency as- 
uk of sessment. The executors admitted 
almos that the earning capacity and divi- 
— Whenever possible, executors are ends | gee same by Perc oe 

a polit : “normal” _ yearo would have suppor 
er cig {State Of Mind pre gpa Se tania the $125 valuation. Although death 
The wise bank administrator the estate. Neither boom nor de- 0ccurred in that year, however, the 
encourages customers to think of pression prices can be considered Changing character of the locality 
“§ bank credit as a constructive tool an index to the fair market value. (12) 1st a. >. of St. Pout pt (1988) 

“ther than a last resort. In First Trust Company of St. Paul (43) mia | “tah 
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May add their views; approaching 


the problem from a different angle. Depression Prices 
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of the real estate constituting the 
principal asset plus the greatly re- 
duced rental income made subse- 
quent prospects extremely uncer- 
tain. 

At the time of the trial, the 
future policy of the management 
was still unsettled. Should all but 
one parcel of real estate, together 
with the mortgages and other in- 
tangible assets be sold, the com- 
pany could continue to pay divi- 
dends out of earnings. But, if none 
of the assets were disposed of so 
that the full amount of taxes and 
carrying charges would have to be 
paid, there would be no further 
earned surplus and probably a sub- 
stantial loss. 

After due consideration of the 
matter, the District Court ordered 
a refund of taxes calculated on the 
difference between $125 and $80 
which it held to be the correct 
valuation. It declared that its 
judgment was based not only upon 
the corporate net worth, but that 
it was influenced by the earnings 
and dividend-paying capacity of 
the corporation as well as opinion 
evidence that underlying assets 
could not be readily marketed. 


Capital Stock Tax Returns 


Every corporation is required to 
file a federal capital stock tax re- 
turn in which the management may 
fix any value it sees fit. Ordinarily, 
the only purpose of a high valua- 
tion is to anticipate the probable 
net income of succeeding years and 
thus avoid a large excess profits 
tax. Originally, the first valuation 
filed was conclusive except for 
such adjustments as were permitted 
by law. As amended in 1938, a new 
valuation is permitted every third 
year. (14) 

Recent court decisions call at- 
tention to the fact that capital 
stock tax returns may be intro- 
duced by the government as evi- 
dence of stock valuations for estate 
tax purposes. Should the president 
or secretary of a close corporation 
assert that the capital stock pos- 
sessed only a nominal worth, the 
government may refute this testi- 
mony by producing the return 
which they signed or assisted in 
preparing. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that this is the only occasion 
on which the capital stock tax re- 
turn is considered competent evi- 
dence. (15) 


Appraiser’s Reports 


Reports of appraisers and ac- 
countants sometimes are accepted 
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as an impartial statement of the 
fair market value of stocks in a 
close corporation. For example, 
appraisers appointed by the Or- 
phan’s Court of Philadelphia valued 
certain stock at $90 per share. This 
figure was accepted as correct by 
the Board of Tax Appeals, rather 
than the $125 valuation fixed by 
the Commissioner or the $60 per 
share claimed by the estate on the 
basis of earning power.(?6 

In the later case of Weber vs. 
Rasquin,(27) the decedent owned 
nearly 1,500 shares in a close cor- 
poration which in 1933 existed only 
for the liquidation and management 
of its real estate and other assets. 
As required by the Regulations, the 
estate tax return was accompanied 
by a statement of the corporation’s 
net worth prepared from the com- 
pany’s books by a firm of certified 
public accountants. 

By dividing the total net worth 
reported by the number of shares 
outstanding, the Commissioner ap- 
praised the stock at $183.17 per 
share. Suit for refund was filed, 
alleging that the stock was worth 
only $100. An _ over-the-counter 
broker testified that while the ac- 
countants had used book values, 
purchasers looked primarily to 
earning power. Since dividends 
were being paid from _ surplus 
rather than earnings, the market 
price would be affected adversely. 

Nevertheless, the deficiency was 
upheld and the case was then ap- 
pealed to the Circuit Court which 
reversed and remanded it for a 
new trial. It directed the lower 
court to consider not only the ac- 
countants’ report but also the ex- 
pense and loss involved in liquidat- 
ing these frozen assets. Applying a 
standard formula which capitalized 
average net earnings for five years 
at 6%, the Circuit Court indicated 
that the valuation should have been 
approximately one-half of that sus- 
tained by the District Court. 


A large potential demand some- 
times influences the value of stock 
in a closely held corporation. Such 
a condition existed in the recent 
case of Gamble, Executor vs. Com- 
missioner(28) in which a $280 valu- 
ation was sustained. Expert wit- 


(14)Sec. 1200, Int. Rev. Code (1939) 
(15)1st Tr. Co. of St. Paw vs. Landy 


(16)Tack, Ezr. vs. Oommr. (1939) BTA 
ng Op. Dkt. No. 92620 CCH Dec. 10, 
08 


(17) (1989) 101 F(2d) 62, 394 CCH P. 9238 
(26) (eee) et] 10F(2d) 565, Cert. Denied 
06 


(19) Lomb, ‘i, vs. Sugden (1936) 87F(2d) 
166: Helvering vs. Salvage (1936)—297 
U. S—106-56 S. Ct. 375. 


nesses for the estate testified tha 
the government’s figures were ng 
representative of the price obtaip. 
able for large blocks. 

On the date of death in 192 
only 959 of the 1,250,000 share 
outstanding were sold on the Cip. 
cinnati Stock Exchange, yielding a 
average of $280 per share. Becauy 
the excellent earnings record create 
a potential market far greater tha, 
for most close corporations and jj 
Proctor & Gamble stock availabk 
could have been disposed of fo 
approximately $280, the Boar 
agreed that the small turnover wa 
nevertheless representative of the 
fair market value. 


Restrictive Agreements 


In close corporations, restrictive 
agreements or the by-laws fre 
quently provide that stockholder 
must first offer their shares ty 
others in the group for a price 
which generally is below the stated 
or par value. If sales to other stock- 
holders are made compulsory, such 
agreements will influence valua- 
tions for estate tax purposes. 

Stock of the Bausch and Lom) 
Optical Company, for example, was 
returned at slightly more than $9 
per share, but the Commissioner 
increased it to $100. This firm wa 
a close corporation whose stock- 
holders had agreed not to sell to 
outsiders unless there was an out- 
right refusal by others in the grow 
to take over the shares. On apped 
from the Board, the Circuit Cour 
ruled that the price set out in the 
restrictive agreement was_ the 
maximum valuation for estate tax 
purposes. 

Since no definite time limit was 
set for exercising the option, the 
Court reasoned that the $69 price 
fixed by the agreement was all thal 
the decedent could have realized 
on the date of his death. This value, 
therefore, should govern for pul 
poses of the estate tax.(19) 


Optional Valuation Date 


Prior to 1935, the valuations 0 
the estate tax return had to be s¢ 
out as of the date of death. A 
amended, the statute now permits 
the executor to elect an optiond 
valuation date, one year after th 
decedent’s death. If property it 
cluded in the gross estate on the 
date of death is sold or otherwis 
distributed during that interval, its 
value on the date of dispositio 
must be employed. 

Recently the validity of Artic 
11, Regulations 80, was challengel 
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hecause it requires income earned 
and collected after death to be in- 
cluded where the optional valua- 
tion date is elected. In Saks vs. 
Higgins,‘*°? the executors omitted 
the income from certain securities 
in valuing the estate as of one year 
after death. Their contention was 
that the Regulations had changed 
the concept of the “gross estate” by 
requiring the inclusion of interim 
income. 


Suit for refund of estate taxes 
was filed in the District Court, but 
judgment was rendered in favor of 
the government. While the Court 
agreed that the Regulations cannot 
change the original meaning of any 
act of Congress, it decided that 
Article 11 was a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the statute. It was con- 
ceded also that double taxation 
might occur because the interim 
income was subject to income tax, 
but the Presiding Judge ruled that 
this would occur only because the 
executors had selected the later 
valuation date. 


(20)(19839)———_-F. Supp——, 394 COH P. 
9731 


Program For A.B.A. Denver 
Regional 


Details of the Regional Banking 
Conference of the American Bank- 
ers Association to be held in Den- 
ver, Colorado at the Hotel Shirley- 
Savoy, March 21-22, have been 
announced from A. B. A. headquar- 
ters. The theme of the conference 
will be “Banking’s Part in Busi- 
ness Development.” 


The program for four of the con- 
ference sessions is as follows: 
First Session, Thursday, March 
21, 9:30 A. M. 
Call to Order. Robert M. Hanes, 
president, American § Bankers 
Association 


Banking’s Part in Business Devel- 
opment. Grover E. Totten, presi- 
dent, Colorado Bankers Associa- 
tion; vice president, Central 
Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Denver, Colorado. 


Know Your Bank. William A. 
McDonnell, executive vice presi- 
dent, Commercial National Bank, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Educational Display of Bank Serv- 
ice and Equipment. William T. 
Wilson, director Public Relations 
Council, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Second Session, Thursday, March 
al, 2:15 P.. M. 
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Continental 


Illinois 


National Bank 
and Trust Company 
of Chicago 


Where correspondent bank relationships 


go beyond routine performance 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Avenues of Earnings Open to Rural 
Bankers. K. J. McDonald, presi- 
dent, Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, 
Estherville, Iowa 

Influence of Bank Contacts. W. Z. 
Hayes, active vice president, 
Republic National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas 

Research and Analysis as an Aid to 
Bank Management. Maurice L. 
Breidenthal, president, Security 
National Bank, Kansas City, 
Kansas 
Third Session, Thursday, March 

21, 8:00 P. M. 


Public Relations Forum 

Fourth Session, Friday, 
22, 9:30 A. M. 

Meeting Bank Competition. Harry 
A. Bryant, president, Parsons 
Commercial Bank, Parsons, Kan- 
sas 

Live Stock Loans. H. H. Mohler, 
vice president, First St. Joseph 
Stock Yards Bank, St. Joseph, 
Missouri 

Personal and Other Installment 
Loans. John C. Harrington, as- 
sistant vice president, First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
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Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Fifth Session, Friday, March 22, 
2:15 P. M. 

Can Every Bank Establish for Itself 
a Sound Investment Program? 
T. B. Strain, president, Continen- 
tal National Bank, Lincoln, Neb- 
raska 

Meeting the Problem of Low Earn- 
ings. William C. Rempfer, presi- 
dent, South Dakota Bankers As- 
sociation; cashier, First National 
Bank, Parkston, South Dakota 

Legislative Outlook. D. J. Needham, 
general counsel, American Bank- 
ers Association 
In addition there will be a public 

relations session Thursday evening, 

March 21, and a meeting for the 

public at the close of the confer- 

ence, Friday evening, March 22. 

This public meeting will be ad- 

dressed by William A. Irwin, asso- 

ciate educational director of the 

American Institute of Banking. 

Other details on the public relations 

session and the public meeting will 

be announced later. 

The conference area embraces the 
states of Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming. 


Each empty box in the safe 
deposit vault costs the bank money, 
for the investment and the space it 
occupies. 


No dealer should be encouraged 
to hold the notes of customers—if 
the notes are bankable. 


Bank Charts Its Progress For The Public 


Outstanding Security for Depositors 
Features Growth of Equitable Trust 


#932 ¢933 ae 1935 


BAR Year Heeord Shows Holdings of Cash and Short Tere 


US. Gev't and Quasitoorl Seruritics lnereased 
S245, White Depustt. bncrrmed #50) 


fawmnins Mew Show Substamivat | remth 


OF INCREASE in The Equituble's record aver the past 7 years 


hokdines of Cash and U.S. Government on ynei-Gevernment Serursties 


THE 


EQUITABLE TRUST 


COMPANY 


NN coe 


By using three interesting 
charts, imposed upon photo- 
graphs, the Equitable Trust Co. 
of Baltimore, made its annual re- 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 8O°U 2-e 


LASALLE 
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port to the public both artistic and 
informational. The report oc. 
cupied a full page in the local 
newspapers. An increase in de 
posits of 156% was shown on a 
chart superimposed over a pic 
ture of the bank’s quarters. 

An increase of cash and gov 
ernment holdings amounting to 
324% was shown in a _ chat 
superimposed on a photograph of 
the nation’s capital. 

An increase in loans of 214% 
was shown on a chart super 
imposed over an industrial pic 
ture. 

Naturally, this made the in- 
formation vivid and created a 
very splendid impression in the 
minds of the people of Baltimore. 


Internal Bank 
Management Controls 


(Continued from page 148 


Preferred Stocks: of a par value— 
75% of market value when selling at pat 
or above. 
65% of market value when selling 75 to 99% 
of par. 
50% of market value when selling 25 to 74% 
of par. 
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0% of market 
25% of par. 


value when selling below 


Preferred Stocks: of $1.00 


par value— 

60% of market 
above. 

50% of market 
inclusive. 

0% of market value when selling below 5. 


or no declared 


value when selling 10 or 


value when selling 5 to 9 


New York Curb-Chicago Exchanges: 
Common Stocks: 

60% of market value when selling above 60. 

50% of market value when selling 10 to 60 
inclusive. 

40% of market value when selling 5 
inclusive. } 

9% of market value when se‘ling below 5. 


to 9 


Preferred Stocks: 


65% of market value when selling at par or 
above. 

60% of market value when 
75 and 99% of par. 
50% of market value when selling*50 to 74% 

of par. 

40% of market value when selling 25 to 49% 
of par. 

0% of market value when selling below 25% 
of par. 


selling between 


Preferred Stocks: of $1.00 or no par value: 
Same schedule as for New York Exchange. 


BONDS 
New York Exchange: 

80% of market value when selling 75 
above. 

70% of market value when selling 50 to 
inclusive. 

50% of market value when selling 25 to 
inclusive. 

0% of market value when selling below 


New York Curb: 


75% of market value 
above. 

65% of market value when selling 50 to 74 
inclusive. 

40% of market value when selling 25 to 49 
inclusive. 

0% of market value when selling below 25. 


when se'ling 75 or 


U. S. Government bonds, notes 
and Treasury certificates, and other 
direct or guaranteed obligations, at 
10 points under market. 

Municipal bonds of the highest 
standard; 15 points under the mar- 
ket. 

Municipal bonds of secondary 
class; 20 points under the market. 

On unlisted and local securities, 
the issues of each company are con- 
sidered separately. A loaning rate 
and maximum amount acceptable 
in total on all loans that pledge 
such securities is set; as for ex- 
ample: 


Maximum 
amount of 
total loans on 
each security 


Loan rate 

per share 

or bond 
Company: 

$40,000 


Preferred Stock 60,000 


Company: 
Common Stock 


25,000 
Debentures 


40,000 
Company: 

No More 
.. .Company: 


Common Stock With approval 


of Exec. Com. 

The illustrated rates are based 
on conditions existing early in 
1939. They are revised periodically 
to meet changes in general market 
conditions. 

The development of such definite 
schedules that take into considera- 
tion practically every issue of 
Security offered, not only act as a 
control on this class of loans, but 
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“IT’S MY FAVORITE BARGAIN” 


Ya 


oe 
A bargain,” says the dictionary, “is an advantageous transaction.” 


Telephone service is like that. 


Advantageous to you because it saves time, steps and trouble. 
Stands guard over the security of your home. Helps you to 
keep in touch with relatives and friends. 


And does all of this as a real bargain should —at low cost. 
Pennies buy wings when you reach for the telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


it is possible to authorize many 
individuals to make loans within 
this prescribed basis. The schedule 
should be approved by the board of 
directors and contained in the 
minutes of the meeting. 

In general, the intrinsic value of 
the security, its activity on the 
exchanges and the moral and pay- 
ing ability of the borrower should 
be considered at all times. 


Under the set loaning rate plan, 
all new loans are made to conform 
with the schedule; however, sub- 
sequent to the making of the loan, 
values of collateral may change and 
drop below the loaning rate but 
still be within the market value. 
The continual grading plan of such 
loans lends itself to the following 
quality classifications: 

Class I: loans within the loaning 
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rates upon securities having an 
active market value. 


Class II: loans _ substantially 
within the market value, but 
below loaning rates, upon 
securities having an _ active 
market value. 


Class III: loans within loaning 
rates on inactive or restricted 
market securities, or on those 
secured by marketable securi- 
ties with but a thin margin but 
other factors making them 
good. There can be no ele- 
ment of doubt as to the good- 
ness of these loans. 


Class IV: loans in excess of the 
loaning rates or too thin a 
margin that contain some ele- 
ment of doubt. Either amount 
of collateral to be increased or 
a reduction in loan made. 


Class V: loans under-margined 
and difficult for borrower to 
support from other resources. 
Loans that evidence a prob- 
ability of ultimate loss. Also: 

(a) Non-accrual loans not 
charged down or loss reserve 
provided for. 

(b) Non-accrual or other 
loans charged down or a loss 
reserve provided for. 


Generally, a bank located in a 
large city, makes and handles the 
majority of its collateral loans on 
a strict marginal requirement basis. 
It is seldom that other factors enter 
outside of the general desirability 
of the customer. In smaller com- 


munities, the banker usually is 
quite familiar with the other capac- 
ities of the borrower, beyond the 
collateral, to meet his obligations, 
in the event his collateral loan be- 
comes under-margined. In such in- 
stances, the following schedule of 
quality rating operated satisfac- 
torily. This schedule is based on the 


combination of the factors of mar- 
gin and capacity of the borrower 
to support loan with resources in 
addition to the pledged collateral. 
The illustrated margin require- 
ments are based on conditions dur- 
ing the early part of 1939 and 
subject to revisions under changed 
conditions. 


Feeding Helps The Bank And 
The Land 


Not only because there is good profit for a 
bank in lending money for livestock feeding, 
but because raising of livestock helps to keep 
the land fertile, the directors of this bank 
have developed a clientele of farmer-feeders. 


By C. W. 


WRIGHT 


Cashier, The First National Bank, Mitchell, Nebraska 


EING located in a section of 
the country where the land is 
irrigated, our farms are oper- 

ated very intensively and much 
fertility is taken out of the soil. 
That means that fertilizer must be 
put back into the soil. 

The cheapest way to put fertilizer 
on a farm is to have that farm raise 


INDUSTRIAL BOND FINANCING has come into prominence 
in this country only in the past twenty-five years. During this 


period Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has been associated as an 


original underwriter with 160 industrial issues aggregating 


over one and three quarter billion dollars and represent- 


ing 37 separate fields. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


livestock, so our directors and of- 
ficers for the past 15 years have 
been promoting the idea of live- 
stock raising. 

In promoting this, we have of- 
fered loans to farmers who might 
otherwise have hesitated to buy the 
necessary feeders. We do _ not 
encourage commercial feeders, but 
rather farmer feeders, for we look 
upon livestock raising in this sec- 
tion as supplementary to farming 
rather than as a primary business. 

At the present time, we have 136 
loans secured by livestock. Sixty- 
one of these are secured by lambs 
only; 61 by cattle only; and 14 by 
both cattle and lambs. We keep a 
tabulation of the exact number of 
animals protecting each loan, and 
we find that there are 122,000 sheep 
being fed by those 75 borrowers 
who have sheep, and over 3,500 
cattle being fed by 75 farmers who 
have either cattle only or a com- 
bination of cattle and sheep. 

We consider that all of these 
loans are well secured, but most of 
our borrowers are men with whom 
we have co-operated year after 
year for many years. Each year we 
try to have a few new ones, but 
always encourage the farmer-feeder 
for the sake of making fertility one 
of the primary objects. 

While a great deal of the feed is 
raised on the farm, some must be 
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purchased, and we have cooper- 
ated closely with the local elevator 
which handles commercial feeds. 
Our arrangement with this elevator 
company is that the elevator will 
sell the feed and we will do the 
banking. This makes it possible for 
the feed dealer to concentrate on 
selling and for us to concentrate on 
credit. 

Our close cooperation, however, 
is such that there are not very many 
questionable credits brought up. 
Usually the elevator men know 
which farmers are eligible for bank 
loans, and which are not.. 

If the farmer asks for credit, the 
elevator man sends him to the bank. 

The result of this policy is not 
only a maintenance of the fertility 
of our farm lands hereabouts, but 
it has resulted in adding an im- 
portant amount to our loan port- 
folio. 

At the time the tabulation, I have 
already mentioned, was made, we 
had $615,000 in feeder loans. 

We make it a practice of closely 
supervising all feeding activities in 
that we discuss plans with our bor- 
rowers, and visit their farms at fre- 
quent intervals. As a result, we 
have had no loss whatever on any 
feeder loans during the past 15 
years. 


Bankers Also Like To 

Get Letters 

©. W. Fishbaugh received the following 

letters from bankers who appreciated 
his recent article: 

“T have read, with a great deal of 
interest, your article in the Bank- 
ers Monthly on “Bank Customers 
Like To Get Letters”. 

“It will be greatly appreciated if 
you will send me copies of all let- 
ters you write also a flower card 
you send to ladies. Any other infor- 
mation will be appreciated.” 

Pope Walker, Vice President 
First National Bank 
Somerset, Kentucky 


“Are the sample letters shown in 
your article in the November issue 
of the Bankers Monthly, form let- 
ters? 

“Not desiring to take away from 
your article or the letters referred 
to therein by asking you if these are 
form letters, however, I believe 
they are very good and so good that 
if they are printed in some form, 
I would personally be pleased to 
know where I could secure copies of 
Such letters to be placed in some 
form for future use. 

“Needless to add to this, I appre- 
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“My Banker is a REAL HELP!” 


Says A. W. LITTLE 


Purina Dealer of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


UR banker offers us a wonderful opportunity to increase 
O Purina feed sales,” states Alvin W. Little, progressive 

Purina Merchant of Kalamazoo, Michigan. “He is very open- 
minded and very willing to cooperate with us in the financing of 
feeder loans at bank interest rates.” 


Mr. Little’s comment is typical of the hundreds coming to us from 
Purina Merchants and bankers all over the country who are teaming 
together for the help they can give each other. If there’s a Purina 
Merchant in your town, we believe it will pay you to get in touch 
with him. For you it’s a way of keeping more home-town banking 
at home, and of stepping up the earnings of your bank. For the 
Purina Dealer it’s a way of building a sounder, bigger business by 
adding to the permanent prosperity of his, and your customers. 


PURINA MILLS . 


ciated your article immensely.” 
D. Forni, Manager 
Sonoma Branch of 
Bank of America N. T. and S. A. 
Sonoma, California 


“Your article in the current num- 
ber of Bankers Monthly interested 
me very much, as we are great 
believers in keeping in contact with 
our depositors. 

“You mention using a form letter, 
and we would like to know how you 
handle the same so as to retain the 
feeling of individuality on the part 
of the recipients so that they should 
not feel that they are just receiving 


St. Louis, Missouri 


these letters in machine fashion. 
Richard M. Lederer 
Chairman of the Board 
Woodside National Bank 
Woodside, New York 


“Congratulations on your able 
and well put article that appears in 
the November issue of the Bankers 
Monthly. There are many things 
in this article of advantage, and we 
are going to use part of your 
thunder. 

J. F. Coad, 

Chairman of the Board 

The Packers National Bank 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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nel Management”, it gives a list 
labelled, “Typical Subjects Covered 
By A Personnel Program.” Under 
this heading, the various subjects 
which may well be covered in edu- 
cating and instructing employees 
are listed. 

Section II in the book is entitled, 
“Suggestions For Reducing Ex- 
penses And Increasing Earnings.” 
This is divided into two parts. The 
first part concerning banking oper- 
ations, and containing such sugges- 


chines, bank money orders, checks 
for customers, endorsing machines, 
night depository, and so on. 

The second section is devoted to 
advertising and promotional ideas, 
and discusses such subjects as ad- 
vertising mat services, Christmas 
saving advertising, news stories, 
and window displays. 

The third section gives a list of 
sources of comparative statistics on 
operating results and ratios. 

Section IV is headed “Budgetary 


tions as the use of addressing ma- Control.” 


AND 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Missouri Objects To The Fair Labor 
Standards Act As Applied To Banks 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


After having trying experiences with the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, bankers of Missouri, through the Missouri Bankers Associ- 
ation have adopted the following resolution which has been 
sent to senators and congressmen from the state of Missouri: 
Experience— Officials with 
years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE MISSOURI BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


January, 1940 


The banks in the State of Missouri have endeavored 
to comply with the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to the best of their ability, and 


Compliance with the provisions of said Act has 
worked a hardship on the banks in this State, 
especially insofar as the hour provisions are con- 
cerned, and 
The wage provisions of the Act are not an essential 
factor in the compliance with the Act as bank 
employees are receiving more than the highest 
minimum wages provided for in the Act, and 
The supervision of banks in the public interest and 
the intimate relationship of banks to the public 
generally results in peak periods of activity largely 
beyond the banks’ power to control and thus 
accentuates the difficulties in compliance with the 
hours requirements of the Act, and 

Bank employees receive a constant annual wage 

without loss of compensation for vacations, holi- 

days, sick leave, and the like, 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Missouri Bankers 
Association, through its Council of Administration, 
go on record in favor of the exemption of all bank 
employees from the hour provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution be 

sent to the Senators and Congressmen from the 

State of Missouri, to the American Bankers Associ- 

ation, and to such other associations and persons 

as the President of the Missouri Bankers Association 
may select. 


a A 
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Poliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 


rightfully theirs. 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


Resources over $170,000,000 


WHEREAS, 
ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


WHEREAS, 
Bank Survey Handbook 


Published by National Bank Divi- 
sion, American Bankers Association, 
22 East 40th St., New York City. 
Price 50 cents—70 pages—paper 
bound. 

The first part of this book is a 
check list which any bank officer 
may use in surveying his bank’s 
policies and routine. This check list 
is in the form of questions, with 
space after the questions for check- 
ing. 

Under the heading of ‘“Person- 
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Get A Good Fingerprint— 
Stop Check Forgery 


The Michigan State Police are 
convinced that there is much value 
in the use of fingerprints for iden- 
tification. 

They are urging banks to always 
require the prints of all strangers 
regardless of endorsements before 
paying them any money. 

They instruct that the printer 
shall roll his thumb on the ink pad, 
and then roll it laterally on the 
back of the check as supplemental 
to his signature. . 

If the negotiator is an honest man 
trying by every means to prove to 
the bank that he is honest and that 
the check is valid, he will be glad 
to add this assurance, but if on the 
other hand he has a record behind 
him and knows that his “prints” are 
in the possession of the police, he 
will perhaps refuse to put his neck 
in the noose by so doing. And that 
in case he does put his print on the 
check, it will save a lot of court 
testimony later on in trying to 
prove that he is the individual who 
perpetrated the fraud. 

The required pad is inexpensive, 
the time required is only the frac- 
tion of a minute, and where there 
is any reasonable question at all, 
this means of identification is justi- 
fied. 

The Protective Committee of the 
Michigan Bankers Association is 
urging its members to install and 
use this system of identification. 


It is so easy to imitate the checks 
printed by any bank for its custom- 
ers or they are so easily obtained. 
Retail merchants who are the great- 
est sufferers from this crime, should 
be equipped with, and use this 
means of defense. 

The method of taking the print is 
simply this: lay the thumb on the 
pad with the side of the thumb 
down, and then gently roll it over 
so as to leave a print of the side, 
face, and the other side of the 
thumb. This will give the full sur- 
face of the thumb with all its 
peculiar lines. No one else on 
earth has exactly the same whorl 
and lines. 


Business Executive’s Handbook 


Edited by Stanley M. Brown. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City; 1281 
pages, cloth bound, price $3.75. 


Forms, tables, short-cuts, listing 
of facts, outlines of procedure are 
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MINNEAPOLIS MOLINE 

LMM Economic trends come and 

go, but FARMING remains 

the foundation of Ameri- 
can prosperity. And farming is profitable in direct 
ratio to the time and labor-saving capacity of the 
farm machinery used. . . . The modern point-of- 
view demands more and more CO-OPERATION 
between the leading elements of our economic 
structure. Farmer, dealer, banker, are three of 
these elements, and Minneapolis-Moline Modern 
Machinery is an IMPORTANT point of mutual 
contact. 

In 1940 thousands of deserving farmers will 
want and need new MM Tractors and Machines, 
and often only through the “‘credit’’ co-operation 
of MM dealers and bankers will purchasing be 
possible. Amazing new Tractors and Farm Ma- 
chines are featured among the 1940 MM Head- 
liners. Farmers enabled to use this better equip- 
ment will not only be raising their own incomes 
but indirectly creating better business for MM 
dealers, bankers, and the community at large. 


BRANCHES NEAR EVERYWHERE 


MINNEAPOLIS - MOLIN 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY Minnesota 


all placed at the fingertips of any 
business executive in this hand- 
book. 

It covers credits, purchasing, sell- 
ing, advertising, insurance, direct 
mail selling, and other important 
business activities. 

It is divided into 17 sections, as 
follows: Business mathematics; 
business letters; selling by direct- 
mail, advertising, sales contracts 
and forms; purchasing procedure; 
insurance; credits and collections; 
dealings with embarrassed debtors; 
financial statements; types of busi- 
ness organizations; partnerships; 


directors, officers, stockholders; cor- 
porate meetings, minutes, and res- 
olutions; increasing profits through 
budgetary control; life insurance, 
annuities, and estate planning; and 
telegraph, telephone, and postal in- 
formation. 

Under the heading of purchasing 
procedure, such important phases 
of the subject as the following are 
discussed: How to organize a cata- 
log file; how to use trade papers as 
sources of information; purchase 
requisitions; how to state specifica- 
tions; market study; setting up a 
purchase budget; and so on. 
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SAO MANUPACTURING CO. Home 


: iown. Michivania 


> _ 


It will soon be ready—the 1940 Spring Edition of 
the Bank Buyers Guide. Several weeks ago we 
started working on it—checking, classifying, revis- 
ing, and compiling the huge amount of information 
and data that has been accumulated during the past 
six months. It is our intent to give you, next month, 
an entirely re-edited (and considerably enlarged) 


Hi SH-A-FPHONE (4 
Kt OW. tGth St... New Yor 


See fulrertivne ment on pay 


Hutcheson Brothers, 241 Centre St. 
iydrawlik Co., P. O; Box 82; ' 


Buyers Guide—more complete and more usable 
than any previous edition. Almost 30 new classifi- 
cations and a large number of cross-indexes have 
been added. A new system of key symbols will help 
you to reach the selling outlet as well as the manu- 
facturing source. In every possible way we have tried 
to make this new Guide more complete and efficient. 


In the April Issue—to simplify your purchasing job 
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New Equipment 
and 
Supply Ideas 


Combination Pen Holder 


There are so many different ac- 
cessories an executive needs on 
his desk, these days, it’s sometimes 
surprising that he has any space 
left on which to do his work. So 
when one desk accessory can be 
made to do the job of two, ft merits 
commenting upon. 


Such a dual-personality is rep- 
resented by the new “Thermodex”, 
being offered by the Zephyr-Amer- 
ican Corp., of New York City, 
makers of the Autodex telephone 
index described in these columns 
some months ago. 


This new desk unit is an unusual 
combination, of a thermometer and 
a holder for your desk fountain 
pen. Because of the recognized im- 
portance which temperatures play 
in physical efficiency, an accurate, 
conveniently located thermometer 
is highly desirable for the banker 
who wants to prove the most effi- 
tient working conditions for his 


Phone Privacy 


Safeguard important telephone 
conversations with Hush-A- 
Phone ... prevent phone talk 
annoyance ... for upright 
and hand-set phones. 
20,000 Bankers Use It 
Write for booklet C. 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
43 W. 16th St.,N.Y¥.C. 
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No Elbow Room 


The April issue announcement, on the opposite page, didn’t 
leave any room for my monthly chat with you, but | believe 
you will enjoy reading about the interesting new items which 
| have described for you this month. ———~ 


Wl aan 


USE the coupon below— it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


Accounting Machines 

—- Accounting and Audit Con- 
trol 

Adding Machines 

Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 

Addressing Machines 

Addressing Machine Plates, Stencils, 
etc. 

Adhesives 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Alarms, Bank Vault 

Architects and Builders 

Autographic Registers 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures and 
Alarm Systems 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

Bank Directories 

Bankers’ Note Cases 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 

Banking Textbooks 

| eps ay a 

Bronze and Brass Signs 

Burglar Alarms 

Calculating Machines 

Calendars 

Carbonized Checks and Forms 

Carbon Paper and Inked Ribbons 

Central Files 

Chairs, Posture 

Chair Pads and Cushions 

Changeable Signs 

Check Book Covers 

Check Cancelling Perforators 

Check Certifiers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectors 

Checks 

Check Signers 

Check Sorting Trays 

Check Sorters 

Chime Clock Systems 

Christmas Savings 

Clips, Paper 

Clocks, Advertising 

Coat and Hat Racks 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Cards 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 

Coin Counting and Packaging Ma- 
chines 

Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 

Coin and Currency Trays 

Coin Wrappers 

Copyholder Lamps 

Copyholders 

Counter Cash Protectors 

Coupon Books 

Coupon Envelopes 

Currency Boxes 

Currency Envelopes 

Currency Straps 

Daters, Metal and Rubber 

Dating Machines and Stamps 

Daylight Hold-Up Protective Equip- 
ment 

Depertinrten a 

Deposit Ticket Files 

Desk Fountain Pens 


Con AUstw He 


Dictating Machines 
Duplicators 

Duplicating Machine Supplies 
Electric Signs 

Envelope Sealers, Hand 


140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 


Expanding Envelopes 
Filing Cabinets 

Fire Alarm Systems 
Fire Protective Files 
Forms 

Forms, Continuous 
Fountain Pens 
Furniture 


Gummed Mending Tape 
_— Guides 


n 

Inks, Duplicating Machine 
Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 
Lamps, Desk 

Lamps, Adding, Posting Machine 
Loose Leaf Binders 

Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
Maps 

Mats 

Money Orders 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 
Numbering Machines 

Paper 

Paper Fasteners 

Pass Books 

Pay Roll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Pencils, Mechanical 

Pen Points, Steel 

Personal Loan Systems 
Photographic Bank Systems 
Posting Stands 

sais Stave 

Proof Machines 

Public Relations Advertising 
Quick Deposit Envelopes 
Registered Mail Envelopes 
Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sand Urns 

Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 
Savings Clubs 


Seals, Coin Bag 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

Stamp Pads 

Stapling Machines and Staples 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Telephone Silencer 

Tellers-Bookkeepers Intercommuni- 
cation Systems 

Thermometers, Giant Electrical, Ad- 
vertising 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Time Stamps 

Travelers Checks 

Typewriters 

Vaults 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Trucks 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Wardrobe Equipment 

Watchman Reporting System 

Window and Lobby Displays 


i con enon gtcmn PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD —————IO E10 
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staff. And goodness knows any de- 
vice which keeps your fountain pen 
instantly accessible—and not tucked 
away in your vest pocket—is an 
item in the interests of your own, 
personal efficiency. 

The ‘“Thermodex” is made of 
molded Bakelite, finished in lus- 
trous black, rich grained walnut, or 
soft ivory—and handsomely stream- 
lined, as you can see. The thermom- 
eter is accurate, easily read from 
any point on the desk, and tells 
you in sO many words when the 
bank is overheated or underheated. 

If you want to keep your pocket 
fountain pen in your pocket, this 
unit may be purchased with a good 
quality fountain pen included. 


Machine Vacuum Cleaner 


You pride yourself on how neat 
you keep your bank and its equip- 
ment, don’t you? 

If you could suddenly transform 
yourself into a Lilliputian-sized 
figure and then take a stroll through 
the “insides” of one of your type- 
writers or bookkeeping machines, 
I imagine you would get the shock 
of your life. 

If I may be pardoned a punning 
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TUBULAR Coin WRAPPERS 


New improved style. Save 24% 
of time in machine filling. Pop 
open instantly with slight pressure 
of thumb and finger. Pack flat for 
storage and shipping. 

Made of “Steel-Strong” Kraft 
overweight paper, in six standard 
colors for pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters, halves, and dollars. 


SAVE SAVE 
TIME SPACE 


Ask your bank supply dealer to 

demonstrate their storage- and 

operation-economies. Also for 
free bank imprint offer. 


The CL.DOWNEY CO. 


O¢i- 943 CLARK ST. 
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paraphrase: “Thar’s dirt in them 
thar wheels, pahdner—and it ain’t 
PAY dirt, nuther.” No, sir, the kind 
of dirt you’d find down inside your 
nice “clean” machines is the kind 
that costs you money, every day, in 
reduced efficiency and increased de- 
preciation. 

The Ideal Commutator Dresser 
Co., of Sycamore, Illinois, has a line 
of portable vacuum cleaners, spe- 
cifically designed for office and 
industrial machines. 

Addressing machines, adding ma- 
chines, calculating machines, dup- 
licators, dictating machines, check- 
writers, typewriters—any kind of 
bank machinery or any out-of-the- 
way spot, or corner where dust ac- 
cumulates, yields to the purging 
power of these conveniently port- 
able cleaners. There’s even an at- 
tachment for vacuuming venetian 
blinds. For spots where the vacuum 
suction tube can’t reach, the cleaner 
can be easily converted into a 
blower. 

The machine is built with all the 
precision of the high-priced cleaner 
your wife uses at home. There is, I 
understand, a ground wire which 
protects the user from shorting 
shocks caused by weather, excessive 
moisture, oil accumulation, or ac- 
cidental contact with electrical 
connections in the machines. The 
motor is self-contained, mounted in 
fool-proof bearings, and the com- 
mutator end (don’t I sound glib, 
reeling off these technical terms!) 
is protected by a fine mesh screen 
from abrasive grit and dust that 
might be exploded by motor sparks. 


Transparent File Signals 


Have you often envied fortunate 
banks possessing one of the modern, 
”*facts-at-a-glance” filing systems, 
with all the tricky colored signal 
slides and tabs that make checking 
and analysis of records so efficiently 
rapid? 

Well, there is a new type of file 
signal, introduced a few months 
ago by Cel-U-Dex Corp., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., that should make you 
very happy. These signals have an 


unusual construction feature—two 
strands of hair-line steel wire have 
been annealed between layers of 
the transparent plastic materia] 
When this laminated strip is folded 
upon itself, it produces a signal tab 
with an exceptionally strong grip— 
which can’t be shaken off by any 
amount of handling, but which can 
be easily moved or taken off at any 
time. 

The transparent material gives 
perfect visibility, so you don’t have 


to slide up the signal to read any 
numbers or letters underneath. It is 
made in 12 strong, eye-catching 
colors, clear around the color scale 
—colors that won’t fade out with 
repeated exposures to the light. 
Because of the spring wire feat- 
ure, this signal can be used time 
after time—and on alternate thick 
and thin cards—without loss of 
tension or danger of spreading. An- 
other point which the manufacturer 
stresses is that it punches no holes, 
nor has any sharp edges to scratch, 
tear, or otherwise mutilate records. 
The Cel-U-Dex Transparent Sig- 
nal is made in two styles: “Ex- 
posed” for card and letter files; 
“Flush” for visible record systems. 


True 
Daylight! | 


Soft, diffused 

IDEAL light- 
ing for execu- 
tive desks and 
for general 
office use; also 
for color match- 
ing in retail 
stores. Elimi- 
nates eyestrain 
on details. More 
light per watt 
—cooler light. 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


Many attractive styles and finishes. Floorstand with 
swinging arm, clamp-on styles—for unlimited use. 
FARIES MFG. CO. 


S. Robert Schwartz Division 
1020 E. Grand, Decatur, Illinois 


Sa aues Lamp 
LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 


Priced As Low As $10! 
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F.A.A. And B.A.C.C. Co-operate 


N UNUSUAL type of co-oper- 

ation between trade associa- 
tions in the financial field has been 
announced jointly by the Financial 
Advertisers Association and the 
Bankers Association for Consumer 
Credit, following meetings of the 
executives of those two associations 
last month in New York and Cleve- 
land. 


The Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, as most Bankers Monthly 
readers are aware, has long been 
engaged in the exchange of ideas 
among its members along the lines 
of advertising, publicity, salesman- 
ship, employee and public relations. 
The Bankers Association for Con- 
sumer Credit has operated similar- 
ly, among its members, in the 
management and operating tech- 
nique in the extension of consumer 
credit. 


Effective immediately, the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association is 
establishing a department on con- 
sumer credit advertising and mer- 
chandising, which will serve as the 
clearing house on such matters for 
the Bankers Association for Con- 
sumer Credit. Similarly, the B.A. 
C.C. will serve as the clearing 
house on operating and manage- 
ment procedure for the F.A.A. 


Kenton R. Cravens, vice president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company 
and president of the Consumer 
Credit organization, and Stephen H. 
Fifield, vice president of the Bar- 
nett National Bank of Jacksonville, 
Fla, and president of the adver- 
tisers group, have each appointed 
three members of their respective 
associations to serve as a liaison 
committee to facilitate this co- 
Operative effort. The advertisers’ 
Ttepresentatives will be I. I. Sper- 
ling, asst. vice president of the 
Cleveland Trust Co. (who is also 
chairman of the new consumer 
(edit department of the F.A.A.), 
George Everett, asst. vice president 
of the First Citizens Bank & Trust 
Co, Utica, N. Y., and Thomas J. 
Kiphart, director public relations, 
Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cin- 
tinnati. All three are past presi- 
dents of the advertisers’ association. 


_The consumer credit committee 
8 composed of Swayne P. Good- 
fnough, vice president of the 
Lincoln - Alliance Bank & Trust Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Lewis F. Gordon, 
asst. vice president of the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
and Carl M. Flora, asst. vice presi- 
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dent of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee. Good- 
enough and Gordon are also active 
members of the F.A.A., the latter 
being a director. 


One of the first evidences of this 
co-operative effort will be apparent 
at the second annual convention 
of the B.A.C.C. to be held at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., March 28, 
29 and 30, where an exhibit of 
consumer credit advertising and 
merchandising methods will be dis- 
played as prepared by a committee 


of the F.A.A. under direction of 
Mr. Kiphart. 

A joint statement issued in 
Cleveland by Preston E. Reed, 
executive vice president of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, 
and George T. Spettigue, executive 
secretary of the Bankers Associa- 
tion for Consumer Credit, discussed 
the move as follows: 

“These two specialized groups 
have taken this step to avoid un- 
necessary duplication of effort and 
to facilitate the popularizing of a 
bank service which has a wide 
public appeal and is of, wide public 
service. 


End your Senell oa 
a Bond Paper that’s 
Truly WH0VE and 
REMARKABLY 
STRONG 


By getting Acquainted with 


[Oh 


"THE NATION’S BUSINESS PAPER” 


menongg rm et 


HITE For Letterheads + 14 COLORS For Business Suen 
‘ll like HOWARD MIMEOGRAPH ai . 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA,\ OHIO 


Send me [_) Howard Bond Portfolio 


(0D Howard Ledger 


(DD Howard Mimeograph Portfolio 





“It has been estimated that 
practically every bank in _ the 
United States is extending personal 
credit in some form or another, and 
both banking and the public in 
general should benefit by this new 


kind of financial clearing house of 
ideas and procedures. It should 
help keep operating practices sound 
and maintain the advertising of 
bank consumer credit on a high, 
ethical and constructive plane.” 


We Ask Businessmen To Send 
Customers To Us 


By following this policy, this bank has greatly in- 
creased its loans and at the same time has rendered 
a practical service to local businessmen in help- 
ing them to place their business on a cash basis. 


By A. J. JORGENSON 


President, The American National Bank, Sidney, Nebraska 


E TRY to get all of the good 
loans that we can. We have 
increased our chances of 

getting the opportunity to make 
loans by asking our customers who 
extend credit to send some of their 
credit customers to us. 

At present, our loans total 30% 
of our deposits. 

Sidney is on the edge of the 
famous dust bowl; consequently, 
good loans are not so plentiful as 
they were eight or ten years ago. 
However, even in such a situation, 
there are loans to be had, and we 
feel that it has paid us to let the 
community know that we want to 
make all of the good loans needed. 

As a means of informing the 
public, we have advertised, as you 
see in the reproduction of our ad- 
vertisement on this page. We tell 
the public how many loans we have 
made; what the average size is; 
how they classify; and what the 
total amount of such obligations is. 
We also show the amount of bor- 
rowed money repaid during the 
year. We think this frankness has 
a good influence on those who make 
applications. It helps them to re- 
alize, even more, that we expect the 
money to be promptly repaid. We 
also state the main requirements 
for getting a loan: good character 
and the ability and willingness to 
repay. 

We are then in a position to 
explain to a borrower why he does 
not qualify, in such a way that he 
can understand what we mean. 

A number of our merchants sell 
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items that run into amounts large 
enough to justify a loan. Without 
emphasis upon smaller loans, we 
are prepared to handle a loan of 
almost any size. As a matter of fact, 
we are very proud of our install- 
ment loan department, which has 
been operating now for three years. 
While the volume is not large, the 
department is profitable to the 
bank. It also serves a very useful 
purpose in the community. Less 
than 20% of these installment loans 
are for automobiles. Because of the 
strong competition of finance com- 
panies for automobile loans, we do 


Yes, This Bank Makes Lots Of Loans! 


And Renewals... An Average Of 


| During 1939 We Made 3168 Loans ' 
More Than 8 Loans Per Business Day! 


PROOF OF THE PUDDIN’ IS THE EATING...HERE IS 
THE RECORD UNDER 3 MAIN CLASSIFICATIONS - 


COMMERCIAL LOANS TO Number of Loans Average Size Total Amount 
PARMERS & MERCHANTS 1936 ‘$300 46 $581,701.00 
INSTALMENT LOANS 606 ‘ “as 51,130.35 


COMMODITY CREDIT 
WHEAT LOANS 6s 661.18 


TOTAL NUMBER AND 
AMOUNT ALL LOANS 330.40 


AMOUNT REPAID 
DURING YEAR 


413,898.53 
$1,066,729.62 
$596 189 62 


LEAVING BALANCE OF FOL. 
LOWING LOANS ON HAND 





Member Federal Reserve Bank Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


not make any special effort to ge 
them. 

In short, our general purpose js 
to serve a need that is not otherwise 
adequately met. We particularly 
like household equipment collateral, 
life insurance assignments, and co. 
signer loans. 

Some of the local businessme 
who send prospective borrowers to 
us are: lumber dealers, hardware 
dealers, plumbers who sell stokers 
and other household equipment, 
doctors, and dealers in farm ma- 
chinery, feed, and the like. 

We emphatically do not serve as 
a collection agency for those who 
have old accounts. The only time 
we will consider an old account is 
when we see a way to make it into 
a good bankable loan. We try to get 
the loans when they are first orig- 
inated, and not after the merchant 
has given up trying to make a col- 
lection. 

It is really surprising to discover 
how many good loans can be made 
when the loan officer considers the 
application with the idea of really 
trying to make the loan—instead 
of trying to find reasons for not 
making it. Most anybody can tum 
down a loan, but turning down a 
loan does not make anything for 
the bank except a disappointed ap- 
plicant who may talk to others, and 
give them misinformation. We 
want loans, as all banks do, and 
we try to develop methods by which 
we can make them safely. If we 
cannot work out any way to make 
the loan appear to be safe, we tell 
the applicant frankly why we are 
afraid that he will not be able to 
repay when he thinks he will 
Furthermore, we try, if possible, to 
point out a way by which he can 
improve his financial set-up, and 
develop his business so that he can 
meet good banking requirements. 


In short, we try to say “no” with 
a smile, and with sympathy for the 
prospective borrower. If we can't 
make a customer, we at least try t 
make a friend, and avoid making 
an enemy for the bank. 

During the past 15 years, we have 
not had a single forced sale of 3 
customer’s collateral. We are proud 
of that record and hope that we 
may continue to be able to so st 
up our loans that our customers 
will be able to pay without to 
much pressure from the bank. 

I enjoy reading personal experi- 
ences of other bankers in Bankers 
Monthly, and that is why I af 
contributing my experience in this 
way. I know that other bankel 
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will be as frank as I have been, 
and in that way give me ideas out 
of their experience which I can 
use. 


BANK 
BUILDING NEWS 


First Bank and Trust Co., South 
Bend, Ind.—ventilating system, 
flourescent lighting, electric-eye 
entrance, after-hour depository, 
“drive in” deposit window. 

State National Bank, Texarkana, 
Ark.—new elevators, rubber tile 
floors. 

Farmers Bank, Unionville, Mo.—re- 
modeling interior, acoustical ceil- 
ings. 

Hutchinson (Kan.) State Bank— 
remodeling entrance and interior 
—$20,000. 

First National Bank, Fordyce, Ark. 
—indirect lighting, new heating 
system, additional vault. 

Cottonport Bank, Bunkie, La.—air 
conditioning. 

American Trust Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.—two story addition—$175,000. 

First National Bank, Joplin, Mo.— 
remodeling new quarters, modern 
fixtures. 

First and Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Va.—six-story fire- 
proof addition, “drive in” deposit 
window—$500,000. 

Burt County State Bank, Tekamah, 
Neb.—remodeling interior, mod- 
ern fixtures, insulation. 

Capitol National Bank, Sacramento, 
Calif—remodeling and enlarging 
—$12,000. 

U. S. National Bank, Pendleton, 
Ore.—remodeling exterior, night 
depository. 

City National Bank, Taylor, Tex.— 
remodeling and enlarging, mod- 
ern fixtures, new vault, acoustical 
ceiling, air conditioning. 

Planters State Bank, Salina, Kan. 
—new building—$33,000. 

American Trust Co., San Rafael, 
Calif—Complete remodeling, new 
entrance, modern windows. 

Longview (Texas) National Bank 
(formerly Rembert National)— 
new building. 

First National Bank, Glendale, 
Calif—new building. 

Randolph § Co-operative Bank, 
Quincy, Mass.—new building. 
Second National Bank, Nazareth, 
Pa.—remodeling and enlarging, 
flourescent lighting, modern 
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counters, 
vaults. 

Pioneer Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
—remodeling and enlarging, new 
entrance. 

Charleston (W. Va.) National Bank 
remodeling second floor—$10,- 
000. 

National City Bank, 57th St. branch, 
New York City—larger quarters. 

Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.—remodeling in- 
terior, modern counters, new safe 
deposit booths, modern lobby fix- 
tures. 

Kansas State Bank, Holton, Kan.— 
remodeling, new heating plant. 
First National Bank, Belfast, Me.— 

modern counters, new stairway. 


larger lobby, new 


The Banker's Side Of N.S.F. 


I read the article by Mr. Boroff 
and Mr. Goldman (February issue, 
page 82) and it convinces me more 
than ever that the protesting of 
checks is sound. Mr. Boroff writes: 
“The credit manager has a right to 
expect the bankers to do their share 
in the suppression of the check 
kiter.”’ Protest is one of the surest 
ways in which we can work toward 
this suppression. 


Mr. Goldman states that protest 
is obsolete, that is, a carry-over 
from the pre-telegraph days. Pll 
admit that it is an old custom, but 
it is the legal custom, and most 
legal customs are old. 


He further states that many busi- 
ness firms stamp their checks “No 
protest” in order to avoid the 
expense of a stray protest fee, yet 
he later mentions that these checks 
are sent through a second time in 
order to have them protested to 
gain the necessary evidence. From 
this, it appears that his objection is 
not so much the protest law, but 
the protest fee. 


These gentlemen believe that 
banks should do more to curtail the 
writing of bad checks, and every 
banker will agree that this reason- 
ing is sound. However, banks ask 
that the merchants also co-operate. 


Before a check is placed in cir- 
culation, there must be someone 
to accept it, and the merchant who 
accepts this responsibility is more 
at fault than the bank. He is the 
direct cause of the check, the bank 
is only an indirect cause. Protest 
should be given more consideration, 
the merchant who frowns on pro- 
testing is aiding the crook. The 
notice of protest would force the 
crook to keep on the move. It would 


give him only a short time in which 
to operate. 

As a banker, I cannot agree with 
many of the statements made by 
these men and I could certainly 
write a defense for the _bankers. 
For instance, the statement is made 
that a bank, by issuing checks to 
a stranger has loaned its name and 
services to the crook. Is it not as 
reasonable to say that, if hotels 
would not accept strange guests, 
there would be fewer crooks? The 
crook must have some place to stay 
and hotels accept any well-dressed 
stranger providing he can pay the 
rates. To encourage him in any 
unlawful practice, the hotel’s name 
is placed at his service through the 
use of its stationary. Stationary or 
checks, the crime (if it is such) is 
the same. 

I enjoyed this article. It was the 
type that makes one think. The 
suggested check law is worthy of 
study. I am placing the chart on 
N.S.F. checks in our file—C. W. 
Fishbaugh, asst. cashier, Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 


Time Saving Plan For Handling 
Christmas Savings Club Interest 


What it believes to be an inovation 
in savings bank procedure has been 
introduced by the District National 
Bank of Chicago. 


The plan advances the savings 
interest period from January 1 to 
December 1, and from July 1 to 
June 1. Actual payment of interest, 
to savings customers will be made 
on and after June 15, and December 
15, thus makmg the money avail- 
able in time for more vacations and 
for Christmas shopping without loss 
of interest. 


However, this plan also gives an 
extra two weeks in which the bank 
may more leisurely make the neces- 
sary computations for the closing of 
the account. In this way, the depos- 
itors will receive their interest and 
principal 10 days before Christmas, 
and earlier in the season for vaca- 
tion use. 

The plan is likely to permit the 
better spread of routine clerical ac- 
tivity, and will tend to eliminate 
extra work and congestion in the 
bank lobby during the rush period 
of the first few days of January and 
July. 


Good lighting reduces the num- 
ber of employees’ mistakes. 
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The trade of Canada with the 
United States is greater in amount 
than her commerce with Great 
Britain. During 1888 she sold to us 
merchandise to the amount of 
$42,572,065, and to Great Britain 
to the amount of $42,094,984. Her 
imports from this country were to 
the amount of $48,481,848, or 
$9,000,000 greater than from Great 
Britain. 

March, 1890 

The Brevity Of Life In Business 
Occupations.—Our business men 
reach their best whilst still com- 
paratively young. A majority col- 
lapse in middle life, and give way 
to younger men, and at sixty gen- 
erally give up the struggle. There 
is something out of kelter; likely, 
false notions of what is success, or 
defective education in both physi- 
cal and mental knowledge and how 
to avoid overdoing their functions. 
Hurry and worry and want of sys- 
tem are at the bottom of much of 
these misfortunes. 


March, 1890 
An Ad Valorem Tax On Banks 
—President J. P. Roach, of the First 
National Bank; Cashier P. M. 
Harding, of the Delta Trust & 
Banking Co., and Capt. W. S. Jones, 
cashier of the Merchants’ National 
Bank, Vicksburg, Miss., visited 
Jackson lately to assist the oppon- 
ents of the proposed bill to levy an 
ad valorem tax on banks. President 
Lee Richardson of the Delta Trust 
& Banking Co., said the alliance 
was opposing this bill also, as being 
likely to check the multiplication 
of banks and make money scarce 
and dear. 
March, 1890 


The banker will understand that 
his true course lies in encouraging 
industrial activity, productive en- 
ergy, and in promoting the eco- 
nomical exchange of _ industrial 
products. In this way he will re- 
ceive his fairly earned share of the 
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benefits he thus assists his com- 
munity to secure, and with it he 
will receive also the appreciative 
gratitude of all intelligent and 
right-minded people. 

I do not ask for the banker the 
intellectual gift known as genius, 
which draws its inspiration out of 
the realm of imagination; into that 
world the banker should not ven- 
ture. He has to do with facts; his 
sphere is in the hard realm where 
arithmetic and the system of 
weights and measure _ prevail.— 
Gage. 

March, 1890 

Protection Against Foreign La- 
bor.—The French tax all alien 
labor. The Russians are moving to 
keep out of their borders Germans. 
Other European governments are 
enacting laws to prevent immigra- 
tion from other nationalities. In the 
meantime, shall the United States 
continue the dumping-ground of 
all lands? It is a question which 
will come to the front in the near 
future, and more prominently than 
ever before. The labor of Europe is 
pouring into this country, and 
utterly defeating protection to our 
farmers and the salary and wage- 
workers of the Republic. It is time 
that this competition were miti- 
gated and regulated. 


March, 1890 

Ad Valorem Tax on Bank Stock 
—In the case of the Whitney, New 
Orleans, and Hibernia Banks vs. C. 
Harrison Parker, Tax Collector, and 
the City of New Orleans, to restrain 
them from collecting taxes against 
the shares, Judges Pardee and 
Billings rendered a long opinion 
in favor of the banks. The State 
Board assessed the shares of these 
banks at their market value. These 
taxes are paid by the corporations 
for the shareholders. The banks 
resisted payment of the assessment 
upon the ground that the surplus 
of their institutions, which repre- 


sented the value of the shares, wag 
invested in non-taxable property, 
and consequently the shares could 
not be taxed. 


March, 1890 
Wealth may be produced by 
slavery, but the only great, worthy, 
and lasting civilization is that 


brought about by free competition, 
—Chicago Tribune. 


March, 1890 
Our Inventive Genius.—Those 
who are at all skeptical about the 
skill and inventive genius of Amer- 
icans, as compared with that of 
other countries, will do well to 
observe the fact recently brought 
out by discussion of the German 
patent laws in the Reichstag, where 
it was revealed that last year Ger- 
many granted only 3,921 patents, 
against England’s 9,799, and the 

United States’ 20,420. 


March, 1890 


John Jay Knox On The Cur 
rency.— The Hon. John Jay Knox, 
ex-Comptroller of the Currency, 
delivered an address, lately, before 
the Merchants’ Club, Boston, upon 
a permanent National bank cur- 
rency. He declared that the attri- 
butes of a perfect currency should 
combine in the highest degree 
uniformity, elasticity, convertibil- 
ity, and safety. If a system of 
Government currency, secured by 
gold or its equivalent, in whole or 
in part, and bank currency like the 
present, can be continued, with a 
prospect of greater elasticity in the 
future, it is, perhaps, as perfect a 
system as can be expected. “We do 
not claim that this is the ideal cur- 
rency, but we do insist that it is 
better, under the circumstances, 
that the currency of this country 
should consist of both bank and 
Treasury notes rather than Treas- 
ury notes alone. If the amount of 
the issues of the Government re- 
mains fixed, the issues of the 
banks in the future may be made 
more elastic.”—New York Weekly 
Times. 

March, 1890 


The Needed Paper Currency.—lt 
is an axiom in finance that no com- 
mercial country can wisely dispense 
with a safe and generous supply of 
paper money. The question as 0 
whether the Government or the 
National banks shall issue it is 
unsettled, and will probably remain 
so, as to theory. Meantime, the 
friends of a clean, healthy, and 
suitable paper currency are not 
idle. Major Dorsey, chairman of the 
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House Committee on Banking, is 
pushing his plan for the conversion 
of our 4% bonds into 2% as a basis 
for circulation. If the banks are 
allowed to issue to the par amount 
of the bonds, and the present mean 
and irrational tax is removed, the 
panks may take out the circulation 
and help trade, restore a decent 
currency, and give us a healthy, 
non-diseased paper to handle as a 
people. 
March, 1890 


All electric wires in London are 
under ground, and telephone serv- 
ice is much better than in the cities 
of America. The wires do not hum 
and splutter, and a whisper is in- 
telligible at long distances. 


March, 1890 


A Poor Showing For 1889.— 
There were 11,719 failures in the 
United States for the year 1889, 
with liabilities of $140,359,490, and 
assets of $70,599,769. This is the 
largest number of failures and the 
liabilities are greater than for any 
year in the past five. The increase 
in the number of failures over 1888 
is 1,132; increase in liabilities, $20,- 
117,088; increase in assets $8,599,- 
853. New York City had 673 failures 
in 1889, with liabilities of $10,539,- 
060; assets, $4,086,739; against 529 
failures in 1888, with liabilities of 
$17,022,886, and assets, $7,078,870. 


Personal Finance Companies 
And Their Credit Practices 


Published by National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York. 200 pages, $2.00. 

The repayment record of bor- 
rowers from personal finance com- 
panies has been remarkably good; 
bad-debt losses of such companies 
have been estimated, for the years 
before 1929, at less than 2 per cent 
of total outstandings for chattel 
lenders and less than % per cent 
for endorsed-note lenders. Al- 
though these losses rose sharply in 
the following depression years, 
substantial recoveries on charged- 
of accounts were subsequently 
made. 

These findings are taken from a 
volume published by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research un- 
der the title, Personal Finance 
Companies and Their Credit Prac- 
tices, by Ralph A. Young and his 
associates of the technical staff, as 
one of a series on consumer install- 
Ment credit to be published by the 
National Bureau. 
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Economic Balance And A 
Balanced Budget 


The public papers of Marriner S. 
Eccles, chairman of the board of 
governors, of the Federal Reserve 
System; edited by Rudolph L. 
Weissman, author of the “New Wall 
Street” and so forth. 

Published by Harpes and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York City; 
Cloth bound, 298 pages, price $3.00. 


The publishers state: 

“In this authoritative summary 
and interpretation of Mr. Eccles’ 
most significant public utterances 
are to be found the first integrated 
picture of monetary policies in their 
newest phase, and the broad finan- 
cial policies currently shaping the 
work of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 

“The views of perhaps no other 
one man on the national scene have 
had such a pronounced influence on 
the methods of approaching and 
solving our fiscal problems. At this 
time when questions as to federal 
budget balancing, “pump priming”’, 
possible inflation, discount rates 
and the like ‘are uppermost in 
public thinking, this definitive and 
timely statement will be especially 
welcome. 

“Now bankers, businessmen, 
economists, editors and others may 
form their own opinion based on 
what Mr. Eccles himself has to say 
instead of what others say about 
him. For in the Foreword to this 
book he outlines in detail what he 
believes to be the needs of this 
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LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
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DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
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country in its present condition and 
he tells why he believes it. He gives 
a program of long-range national 
policy and explains how govern- 
ment, industry and labor can work 
together in this program -for sus- 
tained recovery.” 


Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Loans To 
The Railroads 1932-1937 


By Herbert Spero. 

Published by Bankers Publishing 
Co., 185 Madison Ave., New York. 
179 pages, cloth bound, price $3.50. 

The author is an instructor in the 
economics department of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York; and 
has made an exhaustive study of 
the subject discussed in this book. 

One characteristic statement is 
“Besides tending to preserve un- 
sound capitalization, R.F.C.’s loan 
policy injected the government 
more directly into railroad affairs 
thus complicating the reorganization 
process.” 

The publishers state, “This vol- 
ume confirms well-founded doubts 
regarding the soundness of R:F.C. 
policy. From a survey of the cases 
on hand, it can only be concluded 
that both the carriers and the secu- 
rity holders generally would have 
been much better off had stricter 
loan requirements been observed.” 

It is easy to understand that any- 
one interested in railroad bonds 
needs the information contained in 
this book. 
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and enterprise, capital employed 
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and denominations at 
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William Powers Selected As 
A.B.A. Customer Relations 
Director 


“Detroit’s loss 
becomes the na- 
tion’s gain.” 

That appears to 
be the unvary- 
ing reaction, in 
banking circles, 
throughout the 
country, to the 
announcement by 
A.B. A. President 
Hanes two weeks 
ago, that William 
Powers had ac- 
cepted the post of director of cus- 
tomer relations in the American 
Bankers Association. The “Detroit’s 
loss” angle, of course, lies in the 
fact that Mr. Powers has resigned 
his position as assistant cashier and 
manager of personnel and training 
of the National Bank of Detroit, in 
order to devote his full time and 
energy to this nation-wide service 
under Dr. Stonier. 

Bankers Monthly congratulates, 
in turn: Mr. Powers, on this recog- 
nition of his splendid work in De- 
troit and on the wider opportunities 
for service which the new position 
offers him; the Association for its 
astuteness in acquiring a man with 
the experience and ability of this 
most personable son of Scotland; 
and bankers everywhere, because 
they will now have greater and 
more frequent opportunities to 
know this same Bill Powers and to 
benefit from his authoritative un- 
derstanding of customer relations 
problems. 

*Personable” is, of course, a mas- 
terpiece of understatement in de- 
scribing Bill Powers, whose list of 
friends and well-wishers is limited 
only by the number of his acquaint- 
ances. 

1940 marks the 25th year of Mr. 
Powers’ connection with bank ac- 
tivities, since he joined the former 
Peoples State Bank of Detroit in 
1915. In 1934 he became associated 
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WILLIAM Powers 


with the National Bank of Detroit 
and, three years later, was elected 
an assistant cashier in addition to 
continuing his duties as manager of 
personnel and training. 

He has been an instructor in the 
Detroit Chapter of the A.I.B. since 
1929 and was president of the chap- 
ter in 1933-34. He is an “alumnus” 
of the Graduate School of Banking, 
class of 1937, and has been an 
instructor in personnel relations 
during the past two years. 

As pointed out by President 
Hanes, in announcing Mr. Powers’ 
appointment, the American Bank- 
ers Association for several years 
has given more and more attention 
(through its Public Relations Coun- 
cil) to an active program of 
employee training in customer rela- 
tions, as a basic factor in sound 
public relations for banks. Eight 
books have been published on the 
subject, under the Council’s super- 
vision, and the development of 
employee training groups exten- 
sively promoted. 


Bank response to this program 
has been so enthusiastic and so 
widespread, that it has become im- 
perative that its direction be put 
in the hands of a man of outstand- 
ing personality, experience, and 
abilities. 

On the basis of those require- 
ments, Bill Powers was the logical 
selection for the job. 


French Director, New A.B.A. 
Consumer Credit Department 


The American 
Bankers Associa- 
tion has_ estab- 
lished a Consumer 
Credit Depart- 
ment, to serve the 
needs of the sev- 
eral thousand A.B. 
A. member banks 
engaged in the 
extension of in- 
stallment loans to 
the public. The 
new department 
will be under the direction of 
Walter B. French, vice president of 
the Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, who has 
resigned from that institution to 
become deputy manager of the 


WALTER B. FRENCH 


A. B. A. in charge of this depart- 
ment. 


Mr. French is an authority on 
consumer credit in banks. He is q 
graduate of the New York chapter 
of the American Institute of Bank. 
ing and The Graduate School of 
Banking conducted by the Amer. 
ican Bankers Association. For his 
graduation from that institution in 
1938 he wrote a thesis on “Small 
Loans—An Investment for Banks,” 
which has become a _ nationally 
recognized work in the consumer 
credit field, has been published in 
book form, and has had a wide sale 
He will conduct extensive research 
in the general consumer credit field 
and will assist banks all over the 
country in the development of this 
type of service. 

Mr. French has been associated 
with the Trust Company of New 
Jersey for 12 years. His banking 
career began in the First National 
Bank of Jersey City, where he was 
employed from 1913 to 1917. Dur- 
ing 1918 and 1919 he was overseas 
with the U. S. marines in the 
Second Division of the A.E.F. Upon 
his return to this country in 1919, 
he became a teller in the National 
City Bank in New York. 

In.1924 he became cashier of the 
Merchants National Bank of Jersey 
City and when that institution was 
merged with the Hudson County 
National Bank in 1927, he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president 
of the Hudson County National 
Bank. Since 1928 he has been vice 
president of the Trust Company of 
New Jersey. He is a resident of 
Ridgewood, Bergen County, New 
Jersey. 

In making the announcement o 
Mr. French’s appointment, A.B.A 
President Hanes emphasized the 
importance that consumer credit 
has taken in the lending activity 
of banks. 


“This type of credit service i 
growing rapidly,” he said, “a 
banks broaden their services to the 
people of their communities. 

“We consider ourselves fortunate 
in being able to persuade a mal 
with the broad experience that Mr. 
French has in this field, to take 
charge of this department of oul 
association. I am delighted to al- 
nounce that he has accepted oul 
invitation.” 
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Sern Heads Am. Nat'l, Chicago 


Lawrence F. Stern was elected 
president of the American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago at the bank’s annual meeting 
on January 9. He first became asso- 
ciated with the bank a year ago 
when he was elected a director and 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, in which capacities he will 
continue to serve in addition to the 
presidency. 

Mr. Stern is widely known in 
Chicago and New York financial 
circles, having been an investment 
banker for many years before join- 
ing the American National Bank a 
year ago. He was born in Chicago 
in 1888 and attended Dartmouth 
College. He became associated with 
§. W. Straus and Company in 1908 
and resigned a vice presidency of 
that concern in 1925 to establish 
his own firm of Lawrence Stern & 
Company. In 1938, this firm’s secu- 
tities business and investment 
supervisory service were trans- 
ferred to a new company, Stern, 
Wampler & Co., Inc. 


Stake Chicago Board Treasurer 


Emil A. Stake, vice president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
has recently been selected as 
treasurer of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Mr. Stake succeeds the late 
C. V. Essroger, who held the posi- 
tion for 12 years. 


New Vice Presidents In First 
National, Dallas 


The First National Bank of Dal- 
las, Tex., has announced the pro- 
motion of three junior officers to 
vice presidents. F. A. Rogers and 
E. G. Parker were formerly assis- 
tant vice presidents, while J. B. 
Hamilton was an officer in the trust 
department. 


Promoted In Richmond 


H. Hiter Harris, president of the 
First and Merchants National Bank 


of Richmond, Virginia, has an- 
hounced that at his bank’s annual 
organization meeting, Guy Tristram 
Mallonee was promoted from as- 
sistant trust officer to trust officer, 
and Charles Linden Harrison, Jr., 
Was elected an assistant trust of- 
ficer. 


Mr. Mallonee was born in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, on July 23, 1886. 
He was graduated from the Rich- 
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mond public schools and became 
associated with the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank in December, 1917. 
Upon the consolidation of the Mer- 
chants National Bank with the First 
National Bank he continued with 
this organization, his work being 
particularly with the trust depart- 
ment. In January, 1929, he was 
made assistant trust officer. 

For several years Mr. Mallonee 
has been secretary and manager 
of the Clearing House Association 
of Richmond, He took courses in the 
American Institute of Banking; is 
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an enthusiastic golfer and a mem- 
ber of the Hermitage Club; is mar- 
ried and has two children; is a 
member of the Episcopal Church 
and is a Mason. 

Mr. Harrison joined the Mer- 
chants National Bank in 1915 and 
has continued with that institution 
and its successor, the First and 
Merchants National Bank—except 
during the period in the World War 
when he served in France with the 
33rd Division. He is a graduate of 
the Richmond Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. 
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Bank Cost Control 
Ben Young 


$2 


shows how to establish the 
basic records necessary for 
general control—it completely 
revolutionizes the old method 
of bank cost control—elimi- 
mates waste and risks— 
strengthens the bank’s earning 
position. 


Bank Loan Management 
Stronck & Eigelberner $2 


Credit evaluation—satisfactory 
ratio of liquidity—principles of 
handling real estate mortgages 
—diversifications to observe in 
the investment portfolio, etc.— 
Loaning as done profitably 
today. 


Advertising For Banks 
Don Knowlton $2 


How to write copy that arrests 
attention and gets business. 
How to get publicity for your 
bank. How to combat adverse 
publicity to banks in general, 
etc., etc., etc. 


If bought in set of 3—$5. 


PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 
RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
On 5-day approval plan 


0 Send me the set @ $5 
DC Send me Adv. for Banks @ $2 
O Send me Bk. Loan Mgmt. @ $2 
O Send me Bk. Cost Control@ $2 


Elections In California Bank 


Election of H. J. 
Mendon as cashier 
of California 
Bank, Los An- 
geles, was an- 
nounced by Arch 
W. Anderson, 
president, follow- 
ing the January 
meeting of the 
board of directors. 





H. J. MENDON Arthur T. Brett, 
formerly vice 
president and 

cashier, surrenders his cashier’s 


title in order to devote his entire 
attention to his responsibilities as 
vice president in general charge of 
operations. 


Other promotions approved by 
the board included elevation of M. 
Ferguson, assistant supervisor of 
the bank’s installment loan depart- 
ment, and J. J. Arostegui, manager 
of the American office, to junior 
vice presidents, and advancement 
of O. S. Aultman to the post of 
assistant cashier. 

Mr. Mendon, the new cashier, 
entered the employ of California 
Bank in 1922, coming from Des 
Moines, Iowa, where he was super- 
intendent of the Dun and Brad- 
street office. He advanced rapidly, 
becoming assistant cashier in 1930 
and junior vice president in 1934, 
which position he held until his 
promotion to the cashier’s post. 


Both Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Aros- 
tegui, the two new junior vice 
presidents, entered the bank’s em- 
ploy in 1919. 

Mr. Ferguson will continue to 
assist F. M. Magee, vice president, 
in administering the bank’s install- 
ment loan department at the Sixth 
and Grand office, while Mr. Aros- 
tegui will remain in charge of the 
American office. 

Beginning as a messenger in 1921, 
O. S. Aultman, newly appointed 
assistant cashier, was_ assistant 
manager of the American office for 
four years prior to transfer to the 
head office. 


Straus Heads Illinois Council 


Robert E. Straus, vice, president 
of the American National Bank and 
Trust Co., of Chicago has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Henry Horner 
of Illinois, chairman of that state’s 
Development Council which has 
been organized to obtain the best 
results from a quarter of a million 
dollar advertising appropriation re- 






cently made available by the state 
legislature. 
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Republic National, Dallas, Bact 
Makes Promotions frst 
The Republic National Bank of | ®" 
Dallas, Tex., has announced th, | PS! 
advancement of five former assis- ban! 
tant vice presidents—L. S. Dupree, F 
Oran H. Kite, T. J. Moroney, H. M. § bee! 
Russell, Jr., and W. O. Stevens—to | offic 
vice presidents; at the same time, J 4550 
John H. Campbell and Cecil L, § pres 
Murphy were named assistant § Ban 
cashiers. The bank also announced § earl 
three additions to the board of § Ang 
directors: J. C. Karcher, president | Was 
of the Coronado Corp.; Frank L. Fed 
McNeny; and Joe C. Thompson, § Fra 





president of the Southland Ice Co. 






Aldrich Takes Post In 
International Chamber 






Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman 










































































































































































































of the board of directors of the | Am 
Chase National Bank of New York S 
City, has been elected to the posi- § Am 
tion of vice president of the Inter- J 
national Chamber of Commerce. § Inv 
Mr. Aldrich succeeds Silas H. [ 
Strawn, nationally known Chicago s 
lawyer. Nat 
t 
d 
Citizens And Southern, Atlanta, Na‘ 
Promotes Clement : 
Robert L. Clement, asst. vice § Nai 
president of the Citizens and C 
Southern National Bank of Atlanta, I 
Ga., was advanced to a vice presi- 
dency at the annual election meet- 
ing of the board of directors. Mr. Al: 
Clement will continue his duties as Co 
executive officer of the credit de- I 
partment in the main office in Dis 
Atlanta—a position which he has ] 
held since 1934. Fi 
He has been connected with the ] 
Citizens and Southern for nearly § Ge 
20 years having started in April J fi 
1920. Because his 37th birthday will ( 
also occur during the month of § Ip 
April, he may safely be listed as 
one of the youngest credit officers 
of the country. Despite his compar- lo 
ative youth, however, he has made : 
some noteworthy contributions in § k; 
that phase of banking, particularly § ¥, 
with respect to analyzing the finan- 
cial conditions of large corpora- § M; 
tions. | 
Mr. Clement is a graduate of the § M 
A.I.B., and has done special credit 
study at Harvard University School M 








of business administration. 
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Calkins Joins Anglo California 


W. H. Thomson, president of the 
Anglo California National Bank of 
San Francisco, has announced the 
election of Allard A. Calkins as 
first vice president of that institu- 
tion. Mr. Calkins brings to his new 
position a broad background of 
panking and financial experience. 

For the past eight years, he has 
been in charge of the San Francisco 
office of the R.F.C. Prior to his 
association with the R.F.C., he was 
president of the Pacific National 
Bank, San Francisco, and had 
earlier banking experience’ in Los 
Angeles. His father John U. Calkins 
was formerly governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco. 


1940 CONVENTIONS 


National 


Ameri an Bankers Association— 
Sep’. 22-26—Atlantic City, N. J. 

Amer -an Institute of Banking— 
June 3-7—Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Investment Bankers Association— 
Dec. 9-13 — Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea, Fla. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers—date un- 
decided—St. Louis, Mo. 

National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks—May 8-10—Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

National Safe Deposit Advisory 
Council—May 23-25—Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 


State 


Alabama—May—Birmingham. 
Colorado — June 
Hotel, Estes Park. 


Dist. of Columbia—June 5-9—The 


Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Florida—April 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach. 
Georgia—April—Augusta. 


Ilinois—May 28-29—Palmer House, 


Chicago. 


Indiana Bankers Association—May 
Indian- 


15-16—Claypool Hotel, 
apolis. 


lowa—Sept. 9-11—Hotel Ft. Des 


Moines, Des Moines. 
Kansas—May 8-10—Wichita. 


Maine—June 21-23—Poland Spring 


House, Poland. 


Massachusetts — May 23-25— New 


Ocean House, Swampscott. 


Mass. Safe Deposit Assn.—May 23- 


25—Hotel Statler, Boston. 


Michigan — June 17-19— Pantlind 


Hotel Grand Rapids 
March, 1940 


21-22 — Stanley 


4-6—Palm Beach 


Minnesota—June 5-7—Minneapo- 
lis. 

Mississippi—May 13-15—Place un- 
decided. 

Missouri—May 6-8—Kansas City, 
Mo. 

New Jersey—May 23-25—Atlantic 
City. 

North Dakota—June 14-15—Minot. 
Pennsylvania — May 22-24—Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Ohio—May—Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma—May 2-3—Tulsa. 

Oklahoma A. I. B—May 4—Tulsa. 

Oregon — June 17-18 — Gearhart 
Hotel, Gearhart. 

South Carolina—June 2-4 Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach. 

South Dakota—May 15-16—Water- 
town. ’ 

Tennessee—May—Memphis. 

Texas—May 21-23—Buccaneer Ho- 
tel, Galveston. 

Vermont — June — Woodstock Inn, 
Woodstock. * 

Virginia—May 23-25—Hotel Roa- 
noke, Roanoke. 

Washington — June 13-14 — Win- 
throp Hotel, Tacoma. 

W. Virginia—June 6-8—White Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Wisconsin — June 11-12 — Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee. 


Bankers Conferences 


A. B. A. Regional Banking Confer- 
ence—Mar. 6-8—New York City. 

A. B. A. Regional Banking Con- 
ference—March 21-22—Denver, 
Colo. C 

Central States Conference—(date 
undecided )—Chicago. 

National Association of Bank 

* Auditors and Comptrollers, East- 
ern Regional—Apr. 18-20—Balti- 
more, Md. 

National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers (Mid- 
Continent Regional) May 17-18 
—Minneapolis, Minn. (Eastern 
Regional) Apr. 18-20 — Balti- 
more, Md. 

Southern Conference, Bank Asso- 
ciation Secretaries—Dec. 11-12 
—Atlanta, Ga. 

Kansas Bankers Seminar—June— 
U. of Kansas, Topeka. 

Michigan Bankers Bank Manage- 
ment Study Conference—March 
—(Tentative), Ann Arbor. 

New Hampshire Bankers Confer- 
ence—June 7-8—Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover. 

No. Carolina Bankers Conference— 
July 8-12—University of N. C., 
Chapel Hill. 
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Beaks not suechiaily reported indicated by a* 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Banks 
New Branches 


Through Liquidation 

Through Absorption . 

Through Conversion 

Through Merger or Consolidation 
Total discontinued 


Through Liquidation 

Through Conversion ... 

Through Merger or Consolidation 
Total Discontinued 


-National 5; State 22; Private 2 
National 9; State 29; 


National 
National 5; State 22 
National 6; State 4 Private 1 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
5; State 30; Private 5; Other Institutions 3 


National 5; State 14 


Total 14 
~. Total 3 


Total 18 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATIONS 


ALABAMA 
Linden 


First Bank of Linden 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. H. E. Scott, President, John L. 
Wade, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank, November 2, 1939) 
Linden 
First National Bank - 
(Converted to First Bank of Linden, 
November 2, 1939) 
Robertsdale 
*Central Baldwin Bank -5 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $10,000. G. H. 
Buley, President, Sam G._ Berry, 
Cashier. Opened January 17, 1940) 
Tuskegee 
Alabama Exchange Bank 61-566 
Surplus $10,000. J. 


(Capital $50,000, 
W. Rushing, President, P. M. Light- 
foot, Cashier. To open November 14, 


1939) 


ARKANSAS 
Clinton 
The Cleburne County Bank, Clinton 
Office of Heber Springs 
(Opened December 4, 1939) 


Shirley 

The Cleburne County Bank, Office of 
Heber Springs 
(Discontinued December 4, 1939) 

CALIFORNIA 

Crockett 
First National Bank 
(Sold to Bank of Pinole, 
8, 1939) 

Los Angeles 
California Bank, Main & Griffin 
Office, 2901 No. Main St 
(Discontinued September 1939. 
Business transferred to and consoli- 
dated with Federal Office, 2201 No. 
Broadway) 

Los Angeles 
California Bank, Vernon and Broad- 
way Office, 4386 So. Broadway.16-167 
(Discontined October 28, 1939 and 
business transferred to and consoli- 
dated with Main and Jefferson Office 
at 3331 South Main St.) 

Los Angeles 

*Citizens National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Main and Vernon Branch.16-122 
(Business consolidated with Santa 
Barbara Figueroa Branch, September 
16, 1939) 

Napa 

Piieen Bank of Commerce 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus 
J. Hetland, President, G, 
land, Cashier. 
later than March 1, 
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September 


$25,000. . A 
Forest Het- 
Expect to open not 
1940) 


..National 8; State 23 . 


9 


Palms (Sta. Los Angeles P. O.) 
*Security-First National Bank of 
Angeles, Palms Branch 
(Discontinued February 10, 
ness transferred to 
Branch) 

Turlock 
Peoples State Bank - 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank in Turlock, August 31, 1939) 


COLORADO 


Los 


1940. 
Culver 


Busi- 
City 


Castle Rock 
The Bank of Douglas County. .82-463 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. L. R. 
Higby, President, H. B. Dopf, Cashier. 
Opened August 28, 1939) 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford 
The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford Branch 
(Noel J. Belcourt, Vice President ‘and 
Carleton E. Sanford, Assistant Treas- 
urer in charge. Succeeded Morris Plan 
Bank, October 10, 1939) 

Hartford 
Morris Plan Bank 
(Assets purchased by Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company October 10, 
1939. A branch to be operated in the 
quarters of the former Morris Plan 
Bank to be known as Hartford 
Branch) 

New London 
Mariners Savings Bank 
(Consolidated with The Savings Bank 
of New London as The Savings Bank 
of New London, September 1, 1939) 

Norwich 

*Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, 
Thames Branch of Hartford...51-116 
(Succeeded Thames 3ank & Trust 
Company, which was purchased by 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, 
Hartford, January 23, 1940) 

Norwich 

*Thames Bank & Trust Company. 
(Purchased by Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company. Hartford, January 23, 
1940, and operated as Thames Branch) 


51-116 


FLORIDA 
Miami 
*Gables Trust Company 
(Changed title to Security Trust Com- 
pany, January 12, 1940) 
Miami 
*Security Trust Company -537 
(Capital $102,000, Surplus and Profits 
$91,000. Oscar F. Miller, President, 
Lindsey Hopkins. IPs Treasurer. 
Change in title of Gables Trust Com- 
pany, January 12, 1940) 


GEORGIA 
Alma 
Alma Exchange Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$9,000. M. E. Jones, President, J. J. 
Jones, Cashier. Began operating as a 
state bank October 16, 1939. Formerly 
Alma Exchange Credit Union) 
Alma 
Alma Exchange Credit Union. 
(Began operating as a state ” bank 
under title of Alma Exchange Bank, 
October 16, 1939) 
Claxton 
Tippins Banking Company, (Private 
ot ee | reer rrr 64-1193 
(R. R. Tippins, President and Cashier) 
Lumber City 
Mixon Banking Company 
Bank—not Inc.) 
(Business 
1939) 
Pavo 
Greene Banking Company 
Bank—Not Inc.) 
(Will enter voluntary liquidation 
during the month of February, 1940) 
Pearson 
The Corbett Bank (Private Bank— 
We Nc Kd date es be aeki ieee 64-1194 
Joe Corbett, Owner. Reported Sep- 
tember 1, 1939) 


(Private 
64-1159 
suspended December 23, 


(Private 


IDAHO 

Ashton 
Yellowstone Banking Company. 92-292 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $12,500. & 
M. Meikle, President, E. R. Kearsley, 
Cashier. Opened October 1, 1939) 

Council 

Adams County Bank, Inc...... 
(Capital $25,900, Surplus $12,500. 
Walter E. Cosgriff, President, E. W. 
Ellingson, Cashier. Opened January 
10, 1940) 

Kendrick 
Kendrick State Bank 
(Sold to Farmers Bank, September 
23. 1939) 

Wilder 

*First National Bank of 
aan Branch of Caldwell 
(G. G. Miller, Manager. Branch ae 
ty ‘and certificate issued January 
31, 1940) 


. 92-293 


Caldwell 


ILLINOIS 
Chester 


First National Bank in Chester. 70-528 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$95,103. John A. Short, President, C. R 
Torrence, Cashier. Conversion of First 
State Bank, January 2, 1940) 
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70-528 


f First 


THLY 
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Pret State Bank 


(Converted to First National "Bank in 
Chester, January 2, 1940) 

Chicago 

*The I-C National Bank of Chicago 
ER rere rere eee 2-402 
(Changed title and location to Nation- 
al Bank of Hyde Park in Chicago, 1525 
E. 53rd St., January 18, 1940) 

Chicago 

— Bank of Hyde Park in Chi- 

Cow ececesoceceeceeceesesecs 2-402 

‘Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$66,273. Paul R. 'w ilkinson, President, 
Percy E. Crouch, Cashier. Change in 
title and location of The I-C National 
Bank of Chicago. Changed title and 
moved from 1542 E. 53rd St. to 1525 E. 
53rd St., January 18, 1940) 

Hillsboro 

*The Montgomery County Bank. 
(Capital $80,000, 


70-479 
Surplus and Profits 
$26,970. E. T. Douglas, President, E. 
R. Davis, Cashier. Change in title of 
The Montgomery County Loan & 
Trust Company, January 18,° 1940) 
Hillsboro 
*The Montgomery County Loan & aru 
Company 0-479 
(Changed title to The idontgomery 
County Bank, January 18, 1940) 
Lincoln 
*Lincoln State Bank 
(Converted to State National Bank of 
Lincoln, January 31, 1940) 
Lincoln 
*State National Bank of Lincoln.70-217 
(Capital $100,000. Albert A. Ahrens, 
President, Albert Schweikert, Cashier. 
Conversion of Lincoln State Bank, 
January 31, 1940) 
Marissa 
*State Bank of Marissa 
(In liquidation January 8, 1940) 
Rardin 
Rardin State Bank.... 70-1688 
(Liquidated voluntarily August 30, 
1939. Deposit liabilities assumed by 
Charleston National Bank, Charleston) 
Round Lake 
First State Bank . 70-1560 
(Voluntarily liquidated. Reported Oc- 
tober 27, 1939) 


INDIANA 


Bloomfield 

Citizens State Bank - 
(Merged with Bloomfield State Bank, 
January 2, 1940) 
Carlisle 

Sullivan — =m. Carlisle Branch 
of Sullivan. 71-1307 
(Everett L. Manager. Opened 
October 2, 1939) 


ry 

The Gary State Bank, Central Branch, 
1710 Broadway esees 
(Wm. J. Davidson, Manager. “Opened 
December 2, 1939) 
laurel 

Laurel Bank, Private er 
(Involuntary liquidation September 
14, 1939. Closed by Department of 
Financial Institutions) 

Montpelier 

The Bank of Montpelier 71-1308 
(Capital $25,000. J. D. Rempel, Presi- 
dent, Harold D. Nelson, Cashier. To 
open December 20, 1939) 

Ridgeville 

Citzens State Bank. 

(Assets purchased and deposit "Habil- 
ity assumed, December 1, 1939, by 
Peoples Loan & Trust Company, Win- 
chester, which now operates a branch 
at Ridgeville) 

Ridgeville 

Peoples Loan & Trust Company, 
Ridgeville Branch of Winchester.. 


Opened December 4 ” 1939) 
Rushville 

*Farmers Trust Company 

(Will go into voluntary liquidation 
dissolution in February 1940) 


Swayzee 
First National Bank at Swayzee 
ounenececeeecac taeeee 

(Converted to Grant County State 
Bank, October 2, 1939) 

Swayzee 

Grant County State Bank......71-921 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. Wm. Milnes, President, 
Earl Reasoner, Casher. Converson of 
First National Bank at Swayzee, Oc- 
tober 2, 1939) 


IOWA 
Chatsworth 
Chatsworth Savings Bank....72-1243 
Issepporarily suspended August 29, 


March, 1940 


Clear Lake 

Clear Lake Bank and Trust Comgeas 
000, Surplus and Profits 
$37,000 A. Knutson, President, 
L. W. ae Cashier. Conversion 
of First National Bank in Clear Lake, 

November 10, 1939) 
in Clear Lake 


Clear Lake 
Bank 
72-403 


First National 
(Converted ‘to Giear Lake Bank and 
Trust Company, November 10, 1939) 
Cumming 
*Norwalk-Cumming State Bank, Office 
of Norwalk 
(Closed December 15, *1939) 
Eddyville 
First Bank & Trust receianesenspsy Office 
of Ottumwa 
(Discontinued November 18, “41939) 


Harris 
*Sibley State Bank, Office of Sibley.. 
(Elmer G. Geronsin, Manager. Opened 
December 16, 1939) 
Ira 
Farmers Savings Bank, 
Mitchellville 
(Closed December 30, 1939) 
Lester 
Security Savings Bank, 
Larchwood 
(Paul Schoening, 
September 15, 1939) 
Marathon 
*Citizens Bank (Private) 2 
(Converted to a state Bank under title 
of The Citizens State Bank, January 
2, 1940) 
Marathon 
*The Citizens State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. N. G. Olney, President, L. J. 
Olney, Cashier. Conversion of Citizens 
Bank, (Private), January 1, 1940) 
McCallsburge 
State Bank & Trust Company, McCalls- 
burg Office of State Bank & Trust 
Company, 
(F. E. Nail, Manager. Opened October 
23, 1939) 
Ottumwa 
Fidelity Savings Bank 
(Capital: Common $75,000, Preferred 
$75,000, Surplus $50,000. Walter’ T. 
Hall, President, Walter Light, Cashier. 
Change in title of First Bank & Trust 
Company, November 20, 1939) 
Ottumwa 
First Bank & Trust Company....72-60 
(Changed title to Fidelity Savings 
Bank. November 20, 1939) 
Red Oak 
First National Bank... - 
(Consolidated wth Houghton State 
Bank, effective January 2, 1940) 


(Capital 


Office 


Office 


Manager. Opened 


72-1942 


KANSAS 


Courtland 
Peoples State Bank 
(Moved and changed title to The 
Scandia State Bank, Scandia, October 
2, 1939) 

Cuba 
Farmers State Bank 
(Merged with Agenda State Bank, 
Agenda, November 25, 1939) 

Elkhart 
First National Bank.. 83-1297 
(Voluntary liquidation. Reported De- 
cember 15, 1939) 

Elkhart 
The First State Bank........83-1165 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,000. G. L. Hayward, President and 
Cashier. Change in title of Rolla State 
Bank, Rolla, effective December 1, 
1939) 

Grinnell 
Grinnell State Bank - 
(Closed by order of board directors 
August 19, 1939) 
elly 
State Bank of Kelly... - 
(Taken over by First National Bank, 
Centralia, September 20, 1939) 

Leonardville 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank 

83-653 

(Began voluntary liquidation Novem- 
ber 9, 1939) 

Liebenthal 
State Bank of Liebenthal 83-1248 
(Closed by order of Board of Direc- 
tors, December 6, 1939, and is now in 
the hands of the Banking Depart- 


Rolla State Bank 
(Changed title and location to The 
First State Bank, Elkhart, December 
1, 1939) 
Scandia 

The Scandia State Bank... 


...83-1111 
(Capital $20,000, 


Surplus $2,500. 


Adolph Johnson, President, Walter 
Boyles, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of Peoples State Bank, 
Courtland. Effective October 2, 1939) 


KENTUCKY 
Liberty 


The Casey County Bank - 

(Capital $50,000, Surplus $0,000. C. 

E. Moore, President, C. N. Shaw, 

Cashier. Opened December 21, 1939) 
Liberty 

Commercial 

(Closed by order of Board of Direc- 

tors and placed its affairs in the hands 
*of the State Banking Department for 

liquidation November 25, 1939. 
Providence 

Providence Citizens Bank......73-210 

(Closed for Hquidation September 1, 

1939 by order of Division of Banking) 
Springfield 

Washington County Bank.....73-721 

(Assets taken over by Springfield 

State Bank, October 23, 1939) 


LOUISIANA 
Norco 


Luling-Hahnville Bank, 
Luling 
(Opened December 18, 1939) 
Norco 
The St. Charles National Bank. 84-428 
—— liquidated December 26, 
) 


Branch of 
8 


MAINE 
Portland 


First National Bank at Portland.52-4 
(Consolidated with Portland National 
Bank under charter of Portland Na- 
tional Bank and under the title of 
First Portland National Bank, De- 
cember 30, 1939) 

Portland 
First Portland National Bank...52-5 
(Capital $1,000,000, Surplus and Prof- 
its $755,138. Linwood E. Ashton, 
President, Everett M. Holden, Cashier. 
Consolidation of First National Bank 
at Portland and Portland National 
Bank. Consolidated December 30, 
1939 under charter of Portland Na- 
tional Bank. Branch at 575 Congress 
St., operated by First National Bank 
at Portland was reauthorized for con- 
solidated bank) 

Portland 
Portland National Bank - 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank at Portland under charter of 
Portland National Bank and under the 
title of First Portland National Bank, 
December 30, 1939) 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 
Commonwealth Bank of Baltimore 
(Assets purchased and deposit "Tiabil- 
ity assumed by First National Bank 
October 10, 1939. To be operated as 
Howard Street Office) 

Baltimore 
First National Bank, Howard Street 
OGiee, TIE HMeoware Gb. <cccccccscouat 
(Wm. J. Seward, Manager. Succeeded 
Commonwealth Bank of Baltmore, Oc- 
tober 10, 1939) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Chicopee 
Cabot Trust Company - 
(Merged with Hadley Falls Trust 
Company, Holyoke, December 23, 
1939 and operated as Chicopee 
Branch) 

Chicopee 
Hadley Falls Trust Company, Chico- 
pee Branch of Holyoke 
(Opened December 23, 1939) 

Lynn 
Central National Bank... 
(Consolidated with 
National Bank as 
Central National 
August 31, 1939) 

Lynn 
Manufacturers-Central National Bank 
Of LYBR. .ccccccccccccccccccccs OS-S6 
(Capital: Common $400,000, Preferred 
$100,000, Surplus and Profits $175,000. 
Joseph A. Lamper, President, Earl I. 
Foster, Cashier. Consolidation of 
Manufacturers National Bank and 
Central National Bank. Effective 
August 31, 1939) 

Lynn 
Manufacturers National Bank. ..53-86 
(Consolidated with Central National 
Bank as Manufacturers-Central Na- 
tional Bank of Lynn, August 31, 1939) 
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-53-80 

Manufacturers 
Manufacturers- 
Bank of Lynn, 





MICHIGAN 

Galesburg 

First National Bank & Trust Company 
of Kalamazoo, Galesburg Branch of 
Kalamazoo 74-657 
(Marvin Wantz, Succeeded 
Galesburg State December 4, 
1339) 

Gaiesbure 

Galesburg State Bank 

(Absorbed by First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Kalamazoo, Decem- 
ber 4, 1939 and operated as Gales- 
burg Branch) 

Grand Rapids 

*First National Bank & 
of Grand _ Rapids, 
Monroe Ave., N. W.. 
(Authorized ‘January aa, 

Grand Rapids 
*First National Bank & Trust Company 
of Grand Rapids.. , 74-2 
(Capital: Common $520,000, Preferred 
$180,000. Consolidation of The National 
Bank of Grand Rapids and Grand 
tapids Trust Company. Consolidated 
under charter of The National Bank 
of Grand Rapids, January 11, 1940. 
Branches operated by The National 
tank of Grand Rapids located at 27 
Monroe Ave., N. W., 1160 Division 
Ave., So., 625 Bridges St... were re- 
authorized for consolidated bank) 

Grand Rapids 


*Grand Rapids Trust 
(Consolidated with The National Bank 
of Grand Rapids under charter of The 
National Bank of Grand Rapids and 
under title of First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Grand tapids, 
January 11, 1940) 

Grand Rapids 
*The National 


Manager. 
Bank, 


Trust Company 
Branch at 


1940) 


Company...74-12 


Bank of Grand tapids 


(Consolidated with Grand tapids 
Trust Company under charter of The 
National Bank of Grand Rapids and 
under title of First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Grand Rapids, 
January 11, 1940) 

Highland Park 
Highland Park Trust Company... 
(Consolidated with Guardian Bank, 
Royal Oak, December 15, 1939 as The 
Wayne Oakland Bank, Royal Oak, 
which bank now operates a branch 
office at Highland Park) 

Highland Park 
The Wayne Oakland 
Office of Royal Oak 
(Opened December 15, 1939 when the 
Guardian Bank, Royal Oak and High- 
land Park Trust Company, Highland 
Park, consoldated as The Wayne 
Oakland Bank, Royal Oak) 

McBain 
Lake City State Bank, McBain Branch 
of Lake City 74-730 
(Cc. W. Scheiling, Manager. Succeeded 
McBain State Bank, September 1, 
1939) 

McBain 
McBain State Bank 
(Taken over by Lake City State Bank, 
Lake City and operated as a branch, 
September 1, 1939) 

Monroe 
*Dansard State 
(Merged with 
Sank as The 
Bank, January 27, 
Royal Oak 
Guardian Bank 
(Consolidated with Highland 
Trust Company, Highland Park, De- 
cember 15, 1939, as The Wayne Oak- 
land Bank, Royal Oak, which bank 
now operates a branch office at 
Highland Park) 

Royal Oak 
The Wayne Oakland Bank 
(Capital $300,000, Surplus and Profits 
$140,000. Alex. J. Groesbeck, President, 
Lee C. Abrams, Cashier. Consolidation 
of Guardian Bank, Royal Oak and 
Highland Park Trust Company, High- 
land Park) 


Bank, Branch 


State 
State 


Monroe 
Monroe 
1940) 


Savings 
Savings 


MINNESOTA 
Clearwater 
*Clearwater State Bank 
(Voted to go into voluntary 
tion on January 27, 1940) 
Lyle 
First National Bank 
(Sold to Farmers State Bank, October 
29, 1939) 
Rochester 
Rochester 


liquida- 


Loan & Trust Company 

75-71 
(Liquidating. Large part of trust busi- 
ness taken over by Olmsted County 


Bank & Trust Company) 
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Stewartville 
First State Bank 
(Absorbed by Stewartville 
Bank, September 2, 1939) 


National 


MISSOURI 
Campbell 


State Bank of Campbell ) 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. H. S. Hostetler, President, 
S. E. Bage, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of Peoples Bank, Hol- 
comb. Effective November 20, 1939) 

Holcomb 

Peoples Bank 
(Moved and changed 
Bank of Campbell, 
ber 20, 1939) 

Lamar 

*First National Bank in Lamar. 80-286 
(Consolidated with Lamar Trust Com- 
pany, January 27, 1940) 

Miami 

Miami Savings Bank 
(Absorbed by Farmers Savings Bank, 
Marshall, October 1, 1939) 

Mill Spring 

*Bank of Mill 
(Liquidating. 

Niangua 
*Citizens State 
(Closed January 
Board of Directors. 
tion) 

Pine Lawn (Br. of St. Louis P. O.) 
Pine Lawn Bank 
(Changed title to Pine Lawn Bank 
and Trust Company, December 11, 
1939) 

Pine Lawn (Br. of St. Louis P. O.) 
Pine Lawn Bank and Trust Company 

80-1693 

(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$55,000. Douglas W. Dodds, President, 
Thomas Francis, Secretary. Change 
in title of Pine Lawn Bank, effective 
December 11, 1939) 

Seymour 
The Seymour Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. “Sam 
E. Trimble, President, E. R. Mayfield, 
Cashier. To open on or about Decem- 
ber 1, 1939) 

Villa Ridge 
Villa Ridge State Bank 80-1361 
(Voluntarily liquidated December 20, 
1939) 


title to State 
Campbell, Novem- 


80-1527 
January 31, 1940) 


80-1138 
order of 
liquida- 


Spring 
Closed 


1940 by 
Now in 


MONTANA 
Miles City 


Bank of Miles City 

(Deposit liability assumed and cer- 

tain assets purchased by First Na- 

tional Bank in Miles City at close of 

business September 2, 1939) 
Philipsburg 

Montana State Bank..... 

(Taken over by Metals Bank & Trust 

Company, Butte, October 14, 1939) 


NEBRASKA 
Falls City 


Falls City State Bank 
(Liquidated through First 
Bank, September 5, 1939) 
Genoa 
First National Bank...........76-193 
Merged with Genoa National Bank 
August 13, 1939) 
Lawrence 
Security State Bank 
(Placed in hands of Department of 
Banking. Reported October 16, 1939) 
Omaha 
Bank of Florence, 8502 N. vite, 
(Changed title and location to North 
Side Bank. 30th St. and Ames Ave., 
December 11, 1939) 
Omaha 
North Side Bank 
(Change in title of Bank of Florence 
which moved from 8502 N. 30th St. to 
tt ake and Ames Ave., December 11, 


National 


NEW JERSEY 

Egg Harbor City 
Egg Harbor Commercial Bank. .55-390 
(Deposits transferred to Egg Harbor 
City Trust Company, October 7, 1939. 
Assets being liquidated by FDIC) 

North Bergen (Woodcliff Station) 
*Commonwealth-Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, Woodcliff Office of Union City.. 
(Succeeded Woodcliff Trust Company, 
which was absorbed by the Common- 
wealth-Merchants Trust Company, 
Union City, February 5, 1940) 

North Bergen 

*Woodcliff Trust Company 22 
(Absorbed by Commonwealth-Mer- 
chants Trust Company, Union City, 
February 5, 1940 and operated as 
Woodcliff Office) 


Tuckerton 
Tuckerton Bank 
(Taken possession of Commis. 
sioner of Banking and Insurange, De. 
cember 26, 1939 for liquidation) 


NEW YORK 

Cobleskill 

Farmers & Merchants Bank... .50-567 
(Stockholders voted to liquidate vol. 
untarily. Reported September 19, 1939) 

New York 

Trade Bank & Trust Company. 
(Capital: Common $206,000, Capital 
Notes $194,000, Surplus and Profits 
$349,000. Henry L. Schenk, President, 
Arthur Larschan, Comptroller. Change 
in title of Trade Bank of New York. 
Effective October 5, 1939) 

New York 

Trade Bank of New York -662 
(Changed title to Trade Bank & Trust 
Company, October 5, 1939) 

New York 

*Societe Generale 
developpement du 
Industrie en France, 
France 
(Opened January 2, 

New York 
Swiss Bank Corporation, Agency of 
Basle, Switzerland, 15 Nassau St. 1-799 
(Opened October 16. 1939) 

Flushing (Borough of Queens) 
*Manufacturers Trust Company, World's 
Fair Office: Constitution Mall, at 
Washington Square, World's’ Fair 
Grounds -..1-30 
(Closed. 1940) 

Nyack 

*Nyack Bank & Trust Company.50-457 
(Succeeded Nyack National Bank & 
Trust Company, January 31, 1940) 

Nyack 

*Nyack National 
pany 
(Voluntarily liquidated January 
1940. Succeeded by Nyack Bank ’ 
Trust Company) 

Saugerties 
The First National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Saugerties 5 7 
(Consolidated with The Saugerties 
Bank under the charter of The First 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Saugerties and under the title of The 
Saugerties National Bank & Trust 
Company, December 16, 1939) 

Saugerties 
The Saugerties Bank 
(Consolidated with The First National 
Bank & Trust Company of Saugerties 
under the charter of The First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of 
Saugerties and under title of The 
Saugerties National Bank & Trust 
Company, December 16, 1939) 

Saugerties 
The Saugerties 
Trust Company ‘ 
(Capital $140,000, Surplus and Profits 
$126,000. Consolidation of The First 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Sauger- 
ties and The Saugerties Bank. Con- 
solidated under charter of The First 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Saugerties, December 16, 1939) 


- 1-662 


pour Favoriser le 
Commerce et de 
Agency f Paris 

1-806 


Reported January 15, 


tank & Trust _Com- 


National Bank & 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Bessemer City 
*Bessemer City Bank 
(Changed title to First State Bank & 
Trust Company, February 1, 1940) 

Bessemer City 

*First State Bank & 


(Capital $32,500, Surplus $15,000. 
M. Vernon, President, Carl G. Carpen- 
ter, Cashier. Change in title of Bes- 
semer City Bank. Effective February 
1, 1940) 

Hemp 
Bank of Biscoe, Tellers Window 
DUMMCR OF TIBGOO. 06i 0 ce cwcecescccaam 
(Paul Barber, Manager. Opened Jan- 
uary 2, 1940) 

Kenansville 

*Branch Banking & Trust Company. 
Agency of Warsaw Branch of Branch 
Banking & Trust Company, Wilson 


1940) 


Trust Company 


(Discontinued January 20, 
Mount Holly 

*Bessemer City Bank. Mount Holly 
Branch of Bessemer City Bank, Bes- 
semer City 

(Changed title to First State 

Trust Company, Mount Holly Branch 
of First State Bank & Trust Conm- 
pany, Bessemer City, February 1 
1940) 
Mount Holly 
*First State 
Mount 


Bank & 
Holly Branch 


Trust Company, 
of First State 
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- 50-457 
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. 50-479 
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ie First 
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. .50-480 
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ugerties 
rst Na- 
any of 
of The 

Trust 


ank & 
. .50-479 
Profits 
ie First 
Sauger- 
k. Con- 
1e First 
pany of 
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. .66-311 
Bank & 
940) 


‘ompany 
. 66-311 
000. 0. 
Carpen- 
of Bes- 
‘ebruary 


Window 
ed Jan- 
ompany, 
Branch 
Wilson 
. 66-930 
10) 
Holly 


ompany, 
st State 


NTHLY 


Bank & ‘Trust 
City 

(Change in title of Bessemer City 
Bank, Mount Holly Branch of Besse- 
mer City Bank, Bessemer City, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1940) 

Spindale 

Union Trust Company of Shelby, 
Spindale Window Branch of Ruther- 
fordton Branch of Union Trust Com- 
pany, Shelby..........+..- 
(J. Preston_ Stockton, Manager. ‘To 
open about December 1, 1939) 

Valdese 

The Northwestern Bank, Branch of 
North Wilkesboro -66-933 
(Cc. W. Myers, Jr., Manager. To be 
opened about October 15, 1939) 


Company, Bessemer 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Deering 
*Deering State Bank 
(Liquidating as of February 15, 


e 

Farmers State Bank 
(Closed December 15, 
Hunter 

First National Bank 
(Converted to Security State Bank of 
Hunter, December 30, 1939) 
Hunter 

Security State Bank of Hunter.77-287 
(Conversion of First National Bank, 
December 30, 1939) 

Inkster 

*First State Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of Gilby 

(WwW. P. Montgomery. Manager. Re- 
ported January 25, 1940) 

st. Thomas 

Walsh County State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Grafton 
(Francis Ottem, Manager. 
August 21, 1939) 

Sentinel Butte 

The Interstate Bank 
(Discontinued accepting deposits and 
went into voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 30, 1939) 
Strasburg 

First State Bank 
(Voluntarily liquidated. 
January 2, 1940) 

Wiliston 

"The First & Commercial National 
Bank of Williston 77-1077 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
in Williston, February 1, 1940) 
Williston 
*First 


1939) 


Opened 


Reported 


Williston 
77-1077 
of The First & Com- 
Bank of Williston, 


National Bank in 
(Change in title 
mercial National 
February 1, 1940) 


OHIO 
Canton 
*The Peoples Bank E 
(Capital $250,000, Surplus $250,000. 
C. A. Seiple, President, C. C. Zimmer, 
Cashier. Change in title of The Peoples 
Commercial & Savings Bank, January 
10, 1940) 
Canton 
*Peoples Commercial & Savings Bank 
(Changed title to The Peoples Bank, 
January 10, 1940) 
Cincinnati 
The Central Trust Company, Court 
(Consolidated with Race Street Office, 
December 16, 1939) 
Marion 
‘The National City Bank & Trust _Com- 
pany of Marion 5 5 
(Changed title to The National City 
Bank of Marion, February 1, 1940) 
Marion 
‘The National City Bank of Marion 
(Change in title of The National City 
Bank & Trust Company of Marion, 
mneerUary 1, 1940) 


The Erie County United Bank, Branch 
of Vermilion 56-1047 
(Opened December 27, 1939 when the 
Vermilion Banking ‘Company, Ver- 
milion, and the Farmers & Citizens 
Banking Co., Milan, consolidated as 
The Erie County United Bank with 
main office at Vermilion and branch 
at Milan) 
Milan 
Farmers & Citizens Banking Com- 
Pany 56-1047 
(Consolidated with Vermilion Bank- 
ing Company, Vermilion as The Erie 
County United Bank with Main office 
at Vermilion and branch at Milan, 
December 27, 1939) 
Vermilion 

e Erie County United Bank. .56-704 


March, 1940 


(Consolidation of Vermilion Banking 
Company, Vermilion and Farmers & 
Citizens Banking Company, Milan. 
Consolidation effective December 27, 
1939, with main office at Vermilion 
and branch at Milan) 
Vermilion 

Vermilion Banking Company. .56-704 
(Consolidated with Farmers & Citi- 
zens Banking Company, Milan as The 
Erie County United Bank with main 
office at Vermilion and branch at 
Milan, December 27, 1939) 


OKLAHOMA 
Carnegie 


First State Bank 
(Sold to Farmers 
December 9, 1939) 
Hooker 
Farmers 


National Bank, 


& Merchants National Bank 

86-781 
(Entered voluntary liquidation by a 
merger with the First National Bank, 
December 16, 1939) 

Pocasset 

*First National 
(Voluntarily liquidated 
1940) 

Tyrone 
First National Bank -902 
(Voluntary liquidated. Deposit lia- 
bilities assumed by Citizens State 
Bank, Liberal, Kans. October 30, 1939) 


86-1053 
January 24, 


OREGON 

Malin 

*The First National Bank of Portland, 
Sub-agency of Merrill Branch of The 
First National Bank of Portland. 93-346 
(Discontinued January 31, 1940) 

Springfield 
3ank of Oregon 
(Capital $25,000. 
President, Willis N. 
Opened January 2, 


‘ iicooen, 
Ekbiad, Cashier. 


1940) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Berwick 


The Berwick Bank 
(Thomas Morton, President, 
Everett, Cashier. Change in title of 
Berwick Savings & Trust Company. 
Effective November 6, 1939) 

Berwick 

Berwick Savings & Trust Connpene 

0-714 

(Changed title ‘to The Berwick Bank. 
November 6, 1939) 

Bethlehem 

*The Gosztonyi 
(Changed title to Peoples Bank of 
Bethlehem, January 19, 1940) 

Bethlehem 
*Peoples Bank of Bethlehem... .60-258 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$59,000. H. P. McFadden, President, 
J. Wilmer Burkepile, Cashier. Change 
in title of The Gosztonyi Bank, Janu- 
ary 19, 1940) 

Claysville 
Farmers National Bank 
(Voluntarily liquidated November 9. 


1939) 
Philadelphia 
*Alexander Savings Account (Private) 


(Voluntary liquidation. 
ary 15, 1940) 
Philadelphia 
*Integrity Trust Company 
(Commercial deposits assumed by 
First National Bank of Philadelphia 
and savings deposits by the Western 
Saving Fund Society of Philadelphia, 
on January 15, 1940) 
Pittsburgh 
*Farmers Deposit Trust Company. 8-121 
(In liquidation January 2, 1940) 
Reading 
Berks County Trust Company, Branch 
at Lancaster Ave. & Noble St. 
(Opened October 16, 1939) 
Reading 
Union National Bank 
Lancaster Avenue Bran 
(Discontinued Raber 9, 1939) 
York 
York Morris Plan Company..... 
(Changed title to The Morris ‘Pian 
Consumer Discount Company of York. 
Reported November 15, 1939) 


Reported Janu- 


Psa Reading, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston 

*The Citizens & Southern Bank of 
South Carolina 67-6 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of The Citizens and Southern 
National Bank of South Carolina, Jan- 
uary 20, 1940) 

Charleston 

*The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina 


7- 
(Capital $700,000. A. E. Bird, Presi- 


dent, L. W. Barrett, 
sion of The 
Bank of 
1940) 

Charleston 
*The Citizens and 
South Carolina, 
St. 


Conver- 
Southern 
January 20, 


Cashier. 
Citizens and 
South Carolina, 


Southern 
branch at 


Bank of 


(Converted to The Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank of South Carolina, 
branch at 284 King St., January 20, 
1940) 

Charleston 

*The Citizens & Southern 
Bank of South Carolina, 
King St. 
*(Branch authorized and_ certificate 
issued January 20, 1940. Conversion of 
The Citizens and Southern Bank of 
South Carolina, branch at 284 King St., 
January 20, 1940) 

Columbia 

*The Citizens and 
South Carolina, 


National 
branch at 284 
67-16 


Southern Bank of 

Branch of C narlenes 
(Converted to The C itizens and South- 
ern National Bank of South Carolina, 
Branch of Charleston, January 20, 
1940) 

Columbia 

*Citizens and Southern 
Bank of South 
Charleston 
(Conversion of 
Southern 
Branch of 
1940) 

Spartanburg 
*The Citizens and 
South Carolina, 


Bank 
Branch of 

67-37 
The Citizens and 
Bank of South Carolina, 
Charleston, January 20, 


National 
Carolina, 


Bank of 
Charleston 
67-682 

(Converted to The Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank of South Carolina, 
Branch of Charleston, January 20, 
1940) 

Spartanburg 

*The Citizens and Southern National 
3ank of South Carolina, Branch of 
Charleston 682 
(Conversion of The Citizens and 
Southern 3ank of South Carolina, 
Branch of Charleston, January 20, 
1940) 

Summerton 

*Bank of Summerton 
(Capital: Common $16,000, 
$15,000, Surplus $5,000. A. J. 
President, C. N. Plowden. 
Conversion of Summerton 
January 15, 1940) 

Summerton 

*Summerton Depostory ... 
(Converted to Bank of 
January 15, 1940) 

Williamston 
The Pelzer-Williamston Bank. .67-728 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Geo. 
P. Wenck, President, W. A. Hopkins, 
Cashier. Opened November 1, 1939) 


Southern 
Branch of 


67-703 
Preferred 
Plowden, 
Cashier. 
Depository. 


.67-703 
Summerton, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Buffalo Gap 
Buffalo Gap State Bank 
(Changed title and location to South- 
ern Hills Bank, Edgemont, November 
4, 1939. Opened an exchange at Buf- 
falo Gap) 

Buffalo Gap 
Southern Hills Bank, Exchange of 
Edgemont oceecee 
(B. W. Keating, Manager. Opened 
November 4, 1939 when the Buffalo 
Gap State Bank changed its title and 
location to Southern Hills Bank, 
Edgemont) 

Edgemont 
Southern Hills 
(Capital: Common $19,000, Debentures 
$6,000, Surplus $2,500. C. H. Kerr, 
President, Thomas L. Seppala, Cashier. 
Change in title and location of Buf- 
falo Gap State Bank, November 4, 
1939) 

Revillo 
Dakota State Bank, Office of Milbank 


Bank 


(Certificate of authorization 
December 19, 1939) 

Revillo 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Office 
of Watertown 
(Became an office of Dakota State 
Bank, Milbank. Reported January 2, 
1940) 

Vermillion 
Citizens Bank....... . . 78-693 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus" ‘and Profits 
$19,000. Ray G. ‘Stevens, President, F. 
E. Bowman, Cashier. Change in title 
of Citizens Bank and Trust Company, 
October 6, 1939) 

Vermillion 
Citizens Bank and Trust Company 


issued 


eeeeeee 


(Changed ‘title ‘to Citizens Bank, Oc- 
tober 6, 1939) 
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Vienna 
Citizens State Bank, Vienna Office of 
Garden City.. Scccveccescese 
(Opened October 2, "19389) 

Vienna 
Farmers National Bank... . 78-784 
(Voluntary liquidation as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1939) 

Willow Lake 
Citizens State Bank, Willow Lake 
Office of Garden City 
oO. Hill, Manager. Opened ‘October 
’ ) 


TENNESSEE 
Hollow Rock 
Bank of Hollow Rock 
(Consolidated with . 
Bruceton as Home Bank with head 
office at Bruceton and branch at 
Hollow Rock, January 2, 1940) 
Hollow Rock 
Home Bank, Branch of Bruceton.. 
when the 
consolidated 


(Opened January 2, 1940 
Bank of Hollow Rock 
with the Home Bank, Bruceton as 
the Home Bank with head office at 
Bruceton and branch at Hollow Rock) 
Maynardville 

Maynardville State Bank 7-684 
—- for liquidation December 39, 
1 ) 


TEXAS 


*The Fidelity State Bank 
Capital $100,000, Surplus 
$11,500. H. H. Luedecke, 
Fred C. Morse, Cashier. 
title of Fidelity Trust 
January 30, 1940) 

Austin 

*Fidelity Trust Company 88-2180 
(Changed title to The Fidelity State 
Bank, January 30, 1940) 

Beckville 

Continental State Bank 
(Changed title to Peoples State Bank 
of Beckville, December 14, 1939) 

Beckville 
Peoples State 


Austin 
88-2180 
and Profits 
President, 
Change in 
Company, 


Bank of Beckville.. 
88-936 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,962. Johnie 
L. Edens, Cashier. Change in title of 
Continental State Bank, effectve 
December 14, 1939) 

Gary 

*Gary State Bank 
(Entered voluntary 
ruary 1, 1940) 

Goose Creek 

*Citizens National Bank & Trust Com- 


pany 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$132,000, Hugh Echols, Jr., President, 
W. C. Sanders, Cashier. Conversion of 
Citizens State Bank, February 7, 1940) 
Goose Creek 
*Citizens State 
pany ’ 
(Converted to Citizens National Bank 
& ‘l'rust Company, February 7, 1940) 
Highland Park (Dallas P. O.) 
Highland Park State Bank....88-2188 
(Capital $75.000, Surplus and Profits 
$22,500. Carney L. Dowlen, President, 
w. Pickens, Cashier. Opened No- 
vember 1, 1939) 
Kirkland 
First State Bank...... 88-1127 
(Liquidating through First State 
Bank, Childress, December 1, 1939) 
Longview 
*Longview National Bank 
(Capital $125,000, Surplus and Profits 
$214,000. Smith Price, President, J. S. 
Rea, Cashier. Change in title of Rem- 
bert National Bank, February 1, 1940) 
Longview 
*Rembert National Bank 
(Changed title to Longview 
Bank, February 1, 1940) 
North Zulch 
Guaranty Bond State Bank... .88-1203 
(Closed January 4, 1940 by ‘order of 
Board of Directors and placed in 
hands of Banking Commissioner for 
liquidation) 
Paradise 
Peoples State Bank 
(Entered voluntary liqudation as of 
December 13, 1939) 
Peaster 
Farmers Bank (Private) 
(Closed December 28, 1939) 
Randolph 
First State Bank 
(Voluntarily liquidated November 20, 
1939. Depositors being paid in full 
through the Leonard National Bank, 
Leonard) 
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liquidation Feb- 


3ank & Trust Com- 


National 


88-1223 


Roby 
Citizens State Bank............+s+6:. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Guy 
Patterson, President, Sam Morgan, 
Cashier. Opened October 16, 1939) 

Sourlake 

*Citizens National Bank 
(Deposit liability assumed by Sour 
Lake State Bank. Reported December 
30, 1939) 

Toyah 
Citizens State Bank...... 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by First National Bank, Pecos, 
September 30, 1939) 

Turkey 
Farmers & Merchants State. .88-2136 
(Entered voluntary liquidation through 
First National Bank, Quitaque, as of 
December 27, 1939) 


VERMONT 

St. Albans 
*Welden 
(Assets 
sumed by 
St. Albans, 


National Bank 

purchased and liabilities as- 
Peoples Trust Company of 
February 1, 1940) 


VIRGINIA 


Bank of Southside Virginia, 
Branch of Carson occeceesee 
(L. S. Temple, Manager. To open Oc- 
tober 2, 1939) 

Roanoke 
Liberty Trust Bank.............68-63 
(Capital $750,000, Surplus and Profits 
$204,000. Harold G. Robertson, Presi- 
dent, F. B. Wilson, Treasurer. Change 
in title of Liberty Trust Company. 
Effective November 1, 1939) 

Roanoke 
Liberty Trust Company.........68-63 
(Changed title to Liberty Trust Bank, 
November 1, 1939) 


WASHINGTON 


Bank of 
Washington, 


Pe Ell 
National 
Tacoma, 
Tacoma 
(Closed December 30, 1939. Business 
transferred to Coffman-Dobson Branch 
at Chehalis) 

Walla Walla 
Union Bank & Trust Company...98-17 
(Taken over by Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, September 21, 1939 and 
operated as Walla Walla Valley 
Branch, Seattle-First National Bank, 
(Spokane & Eastern Division) 

Walla Walla 
Walla Walla Valley Branch, Seattle- 
First National Bank (Spokane & 
Eastern Division) 98-17 
(Harold Davis, Manager, R. S. Beau- 
pre, Assistant Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 21, 1939 upon the taking over 
of the Union Bank & Trust Company 
of Walla Walla by the Seattle-First 
National Bank, Seattle) 

Waterville 
Bank of Waterville...... - 
(Transferred assets and liabilities 
October 21, 1939 to The National Bank 
of Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, 
which opened a branch at Waterville) 

Waterville 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Waterville Branch of —— 
(Succeeded Bank of ‘Watervilie whose 
assets and liabilities were transferred 
to The National Bank of Commerce 
of Seattle, Seattle, October 21, 1939) 


Washington, 
Branch of 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Beckley 
*Beckley National Bank 
(Change in title of Beckley 
Exchange Bank, January 15, 
3eckley 
*Beckley 


National 
1940) 


Nationaal Bank 


Exchange 
(Changed title to Beckley National 
Bank, January 15, 1940) 
Charles Town 
Peoples Bank of Charles Town. 69-198 
(Capital $37,500, Surplus and Profits 
$21,000. John L. Meyers, President, H. 
W. Willis, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of Farmers Bank of 
Shepherdstown, Shepherdstown. Effec- 
tive September 5, 1939) 
Fairmont 
City National Bank of Fairmont.. 
69-439 
(Capital $100,000. C. 
President, Oral J. Jones, Cashier. 
Charter issued December 26, 1939) 
Huntington 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Conpony 
'$150.000, ‘Surpius” $45,000. D. 
President, A. G. Beckett, 


(Capital 
. Diddle, 


Cashier. Proposed opening date Octo. 
ber 10, 1939) 

Shepherdstown 
Farmers Bank of Shepheréstoms 

ececeseccescccs eesecceees -O9-]9 

(Moved and changed title to Beoples 

onk of Charles Town, September §, 


WISCONSIN 
Cato 


The Farmers State Bank 
(Closed September 15, 1939) 
Evansville 
*Farmers & State Bank. «202. 79-28) 
(Changed title to Union Bank & Trust 
Company, December 30, 1939) 
Evansville 
*Union Bank & Trust Company.. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$43,762. Leonard P. Eager, President, 
F. T. Durner, Cashier. Change in title 
of Farmers & State Bank, December 
30, 1939) 
Friesland 
Farmers & Merchants Union Bank, 
Friesland Paying & Receiving Station 
of Columbus. 
(Rink Cupery, Manager. “Opened Octo- 
ber 16, 1939) 
Friesland 
Friesland State Bank 
(Absorbed by Farmers & Merchants 
Union Bank, Columbus, October li, 
1939) 
Hartland 
State Bank of Hartland 79-1091 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus $6,000. D. A 
Kerr, President, A. J. Quinn, Cashier 
Opened November 18, 1939) 
Lena 
Suring State Bank, Paying 
ceiving Station of Suring 
(Earl Dionne, Manager. Opened Jan- 
uary 2, 1940) 
Madison 
i Central 


79-281 


and Re- 


Wisconsin Trust Com. 


(consolidated with The 

tional Bank of Madison under shasall 

and title of The First National Bank 

of Madison, December 30, 1939) 
North Bend 

Ettrick State Bank, Paying and Re- 

ceiving Station of Ettrick cece 

Discontinued December 1, "1939) 
Oshkosh 

First Trust Co. in Oshkosh 2 

(Consolidated with First National 

Bank in Oshkosh under charter and 

title of First National Bank in Osh- 

kosh, December 30, 1939) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 


t Indicates Press Report 


ALASKA 
Fairbanks 


tAlaska Yukon Bank. 

(Jack Mullen, correspondent) 
Kodiak 

Bank of Kodiak. 

(To open about February 1, 1940) 


ARKANSAS 
Helena 
*tHelena National Bank. 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. 
T. E. Wooten, President) 


GEORGIA 
Marietta 


tCobb Exchange Bank. 
(Capital $50,000. H. O. Schilling, Cor- 
respondent) 


ILLINOIS 
Salem 


Salem Bank & Trust Comp 
(Permit issued September ao “1939) 


IOWA 

Brandon 

+Farmers State Savings Bank, Office of 
Independence. 

Quimby 

*Central Trust & Savings Bank, Offic 
of Cherokee. (Certificate issued De 
cember 21, 1939) 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
First National Bank of Baltimoré, 
new branch at 776 E. Twenty-fifth & 
(Reported August 28, 1939) 
MINNESOTA 
Hendricks 


¢State Bank of Hendricks. 
(Capital $25,000) 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Indianola 


#Sunfiower County Bank. 
(Herman Moore, Cashier) 


NEW YORK 
Mohawk 


Oneida National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Utica. 


OKLAHOMA 
Watonga 
tAmerican State Bank. 
(D. P. Richardson, 
correspondent) 


Oklahoma City, 


FD 1 C Changes 


Since Final 1939 Rand MSNally 
Bonkers Directory 


ALABAMA 3 


Linden—First Bank of Linden 
Linden—The First National 
Linden 

Tuskegee—Alabama 


ARKANSAS 
Clinton—The Cleburne County Bank, 
Clinton Office of Heber Springs...Add 
Shirley—The Cleburne County Bank, 
Shirley Office of Heber Springs. Delete 


CALIFORNIA 
Crockett—Bank of Pinole, 
Branch .. 
Crockett—-T 
Crockett, 


Valona 


Head Office and Branch 
° --Delete 
Bank....Delete 


COLORADO 


Castle Rock—The 3Zank~= oof 
County 


Turlock—Peoples State 


Douglas 


GEORGIA 
Exchange 


IDAHO 
American Falls—American Falls wr 


Alma—Alma Bank 


tone ‘Banking Company 
Add 


Kendrick—-Kendrick ‘State “Bank ‘Delete 


ILLINOIS 
Chester—First National Bank in Chester 


ter 
Marissa—State Bank of Marissa. .Delete 
Round Lake—First State Bank of 
Round Lake.......se.- Delete 


INDIANA 


Bloomfield—Bloomfield State Bank.Add 
Carlisile—Sullivan State Bank, Carlisle 
Branch of Sullivan ° 
Montpelier—The Bank of Mentoctier 
Add 
Ridgeville—Citizens State Bank..Delete 
Ridgeville—Peoples Loan and _ Trust 
Company, Branch of Winchester. Add 
Sullivan—Sullivan State Bank 
° ..--Add “Head Office” 
Swayzee—The First National Bank at 
ND, 0.0.4 600000060445006065000NOOD 
Swayzee—Grant County State Bank. Add 
IOWA 


a Lake—Clear Lake Bank & Trust 

Me ccc ccc ccccccccccccccccces ce c cA 

Clear Lake—The First National Bank 
in Clear Lake..... 

Cumming — Norwalk - Cumming 
Bank, Office of Norwalk 

Eddyville—First 
pany, Office 

Harris—Sibley 
Sibley 


State 


Bank & Trust Com- 
of Ottumwa 
State of 


lra—Farmers Bank, Office of 
Mitchellville Delete 
eCallsburg—State Bank & Trust Co., 
McCalisburg Office of Nevada....Add 
Nevada—State Bank & 
ee -.-.-Add “Head Office” 
Ottumwa—Fidelity Savings Bank...Add 
Ottumwa—First. Bank & Trust Company 
Delete 
Red Oak—-The First National Bank of 
Red Oak Delete 
Sibley—Sibley State Bank 
Add “Head Office’ 


KANSAS 


Cuba—The Farmers State Bank. . Delete 
Elkhart—The First National Bank of 
Elkhart Delete 


March, 1940 


Savings 


Kelly—The State Bank of Kelly. Delete 
Liebenthal—The State Bank of Lieben- 
- Delete 


KENTUCKY 


Bardstown—Farmers' Bank 

Company 

Liberty—The Casey County Bank...Add 

Liberty—Commercial Bank of Liberty 
Delete 

Providence—Providence Citizens Bank 
Delete 

Springfield—Washington County Bank 

Delete 


LOUISIANA 
Luling—Luling-Hahnville Bank 
“Head Office” 
Bank, Branch 


Bank 
Delete 


Norco—Luling-Hahnville 
of Luling 

Norco—The St. 
of Norco 


Charles National 


Portland—First National Bank at Port- 
land. Head office and branch...Delete 
Portland—First Portland National Bank. 
Head office and branch 
Portland—The Portland 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Commonwealth Bank of Bal- 
timore Delete 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—The Morris Plan Banking Com- 
pany of Boston 
Cambridge—The Morris Plan Banking 
Company of Boston, Branch of Boston 


Chicopee—Cabot Trust Company. .Delete 
Chicopee—Hadley Falls Trust Company, 
Branch of Holyoke 


MICHIGAN 


Galesburg—The First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Kalamazoo, 
Galesburg Branch of Kalamazoo..Add 

Galesburg—Galesburg State Bank Delete 

Grand Rapids—The National Bank of 
Grand Rapids, head office and 3 
branches 

Grand Rapids—First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Grand Rapids, head 
office and 4 branches............. Add 

Highland Park—The Wayne Oakland 
Bank, Highland Park Offiee of Royal 
Oak 

Levering—State Bank of Levering. .Add 
McBain—The Lake City State Bank, 
Branch of Lake City.. -..-Add 

MecBain—The McBain State Bank. Delete 

Royal Oak—Guardian Bank of Royal 


Oak 
Royal Oak—The Wayne Oakland = 


MINNESOTA 


Greenbush—Greenbush State Bank.Add 
Lyle—The First National Bank of Lyle 
....Delete 
Bank of 

Delete 


State 


MISSOURI 


Campbell—State Bank of Campbell. Add 
Holcomb—Peoples Bank of Holcomb 


Stewartville—First 
Stewartville 


Miami—Miami Savings Bank... . Delete 
Niangua—The Citizens State Bank of 
Niangua 
Pine Lawn—Pine Lawn Bank....Delete 
Pine Lawn—Pine Lawn Bank and Trust 
Company Add 
Seymour—The Seymour Bank 
Villa Ridge—Villa Ridge State Bank 
Delete 


MONTANA 


Miles City—The Bank of Miles City 

cecescccecccmeeee 
Philipsburg—Montana State Bank.... 
ecccéscccescceeeeee 


eee eee ee eee eee eee 


NEBRASKA 


Falls City—Falls City State Bank. Delete 
Genoa—The First National Bank of 
GOROB  ccvcceccsccascsccsncesccaeen 
Lawrence—Security State Bank..Delete 
Omaha—Bank of Florence ..Delete 
Omaha—The Live Stock National Bank 
CE QMMNRs ccc cccccccccssescecscécie 
Omaha—The Live Stock National Bank 
of South Omaha...............Delete 
Omaha—North Side Bank 


NEW JERSEY 


Egg Harbor City—The Egg Harbor 
Commercial Bank..............Delete 
Tuckerton—The Tuckerton Bank. Delete 


NEW YORK 


Cobleskill—Farmers and Merchants 
BORE cocccccccccccescceeccecccmeee 
New York—Trade Bank of New York, 
Head Office and Branch.......Delete 
New York—Trade Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Head Office and Branch....Add 
Saugerties—The First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Saugerties. .Delete 
Saugerties—The Saugerties Bank. Delete 
Saugerties—The Saugerties National 
Bank and Trust Company 
Yonkers—The Yonkers National 
and Trust Company, head office and 
2 branches ..- Delete 
Yonkers—Yonkers National Bank and 
Trust Company, head office and 2 
branches 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Bessemer City—Bessemer City Bank 


Bessemer City—First State 

Trust Company 
Biscoe—Bank of Bisco. Add “Head Office” 
Hemp—Bank of Biscoe, Branch of Biscoe 


Mount Holly—Bessemer 
Branch of Bessemer City 
Mount Holly—First State Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Bessemer, City 
Add 
Trust Company of 
Spindale Window Branch = 


City 


Spindale—Union 
Shelby, 
Shelby 

Valdese—The Northwestern 
Branch of North Wilkesboro 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Erie—Farmers State Bank of _ Erie 
Hunter—The 
Hunter 
Hunter—Security 
ter 
Sentinel 


First National Bank of 


State Bank of Hun- 


Butte—The 


St. Thomas—Walsh County State Bank, 
Branch of Grafton... Add 
Strasburg—First State Bank....Delete 


OHIO 


Milan—Erie County 
Branch of Vermilion 

Milan—Farmers and 
Company of Milan 

Vermilion—The Erie 
Bank 

Vermilion—The 
Company 


United 


Citizens Banking 


Banking 
Delete 


OKLAHOMA 


Covington—First State Bank 

Hooker—The Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Hooker Delete 

Tyrone—The First National Bank of 
Tyrone Delete 


OREGON 
Springfield—Bank of Oregon.. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Berwick—Berwick Bank 
Berwick—Berwick Savings & Trust Co. 


Claysville—The Farmers National Bank 
of Claysville Delete 

Philadelphia—The Beneficial Saving 
Fund Society of Philadelphia (A Mu- 
tual Savings Bank)—head office and 
2 branches Add 

Philadelphia—Integrity Trust Company 
head office and 6 branches 

Philadelphia—The Western Saving Fund 
Society of Philadelphia (A Mutual 
Savings Bank)—head office and 5 
branches 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston—The Citizens and Southern 
Bank of South Carolina—head office 
and branch 

Charleston—The Citizens and 
National Bank of South 
head office and branch 

Columbia—The Citizens and 
Bank of South Carolina, 
Charleston 

Columbia—The Citizens and Southern 

National Bank of South Carolina—head 
office and branch 

Spartanburg—tThe Citizens and Southern 
Bank of South Carolina, Branch of 
Charleston 

Spartanburg—tThe Citizens and Southern 
National Bank of South Carolina, 
Branch of Charleston Add 

Summerton—Bank of Summerton...Add 

Summerton — Summerton ree 

elete 


Southern 
os 


Southern 
Branch of 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Buffalo Gap—Buffalo Gap State Bank 
Delete 
3uffalo Gap—Southern Hills 
Exchange of Edgemont 
Edgemont—Southern Hills Bank, 
Office) 
Milbank—Dakota State Bank 
— “Head 
tevillo—Dakota State Bank, Branch of 
Milbank 
Revillo—Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Watertown, Branch of Watertown 


Vermillion—Citizens Bank 
Vermillion—Citizens’ Bank and Trust 
Company ..Delete 
Vienna—Citizens State Bank, i 
Office of Garden City 
Vienna—The Farmers National Beek of 
Vienna .... ° . Delete 
Willow Lake—Citizens “State Bank, 
Willow Lake Office of Garden City 


“Head Office” 
Hollow Rock—Home Bank, Branch of 
Bruceton 
Hollow Rock—Bank of 


Maynardville—Maynardville State Bank 
Delete 


Beckville—Continental State 
seckville 
— ee State Bank 


ille 
Highland Park (Dallas P. O.)—High- 
land Park State Bank 
Kirkland—First State Bank... 
North Zulch—Guaranty Bond State Bank 


Randolph—tThe 
tandolph 
Robyv—Citizens State Bank 
Sourlake—The Citizens Nationa! 
of Sour Lake 
Turkey—Farmers & 


State Bank of 


Merchants State 


VIRGINIA 


Jarratt—The Bank of Southside Vir- 
ginia, Branch of Carson 

Roanoke—Liberty Trust Bank 

Roanoke—Liberty Trust Co...... Delete 


WASHINGTON 


Pe Ell—National Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, Washington, Branch of 
Tacoma 

Walla Walla—Seattle-First National 
Bank, Walla Walla Branch of Seattle 


Walla Walla—Union Bank 
Company of Walla Walla 

Waterville—Bank of Waterville. Delete 

Waterville—The National Bank of Com- 
merce of Seattle, Branch of Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 


3eckley—-Beckley 

Bank 
Beckley—Beckley National Bank...Add 
Charlies Town—Peoples Bank of Charies 


National Exchange 


Fairmont—City National Bank of Fair- 
mont Add 
Huntington—Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company ..ccoccecce da 
Shepherdstown—tThe F armers Bank of 
Shepherdstown ... -Delete 


WISCONSIN 


Cato—The Farmers State Bank..Delete 
Evansville—Farmers & State Bank 


Evansville—Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany Add 
Friesiand—Farmers & Merchants Union 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station 
of Columbus .Add 
Priesland—Friesiand. State Bank. Delete 
Hartl State Bank of Hartland..Add 
i State Bank, Payirg & Re- 
ceiving Station of Suring dd 
Madison—The Central Wisconsin Trust 
Company 
North Bend “Ettrick State Bank, Pay- 
ing & Receiving Station of Ettrick 
Delete 
Suring—Suring State Bank 
Ad “Head Office” 


More About Mailing Statements 


The response from our last ar 
ticle regarding the mailing of al 
statements (February issue, pag 
71) has proved to be quite interest 
ing. We had a telephone call la 
week from a near-by bank inquirs 
ing about the authority for mailing 
statements. A sample of our signa 
ture card which gives us_ suc 
authority was mailed to them. 

In regard to the cost of mailing 
it is thought that the twel 
reasons given in the article arg 
answer enough to your question 
We believe that the protection ¢ 
inactive accounts alone is worth th 
cost of mailing (Point No. 8) | 

The majority of our statement 
are mailed for two cents, being ij 
town accounts. Also the mailir 
each month tends to reduce weigh 
in that there is no large accumulas 
tion of checks. The use of a postag 
meter which stamps and _ seg 
likewise helps to speed the har 
dling. 

We feel that the customer j 
entitled to this service, and t 
our service charges are adequate ff 
cover the cost.—G. W. Snyder, J 
vice president, Topeka State Ba 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Records OF Mortgaged Cars 
Now In One Place 


J.S. Bradley, president of Geo 
S. Galloway, Inc., announces th 
as of March 1, the National Ti 
Clearing Bureau was merged wi 
Galloway Service. The combi 
services are now functioning in 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

The purpose of this consolidatid 
was to combine in one central 
registrations of mortgaged aut 
mobiles from the Rocky Mountai 
on the west to the Atlantic Se 
board on the east, thus affordi 
practically nation-wide coveragé 

For more than a decade the 
organizations have successfully op 
erated separate clearing houses 
registration bureaus serving hi 
dreds of financial _ institutid 
handling automobile paper, whe 
er floor planning, retail contrai 
discounts, direct loans or collatef 
supporting credit lines. 

The function of this service ist 
prevent losses which is mail 
accomplished by disclosing i 
stances where the same car, t 
or tractor is used as collateral 
funds loaned, direct or indirect, 1 
connection with more than @ 
transaction. 
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